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LEONDTS 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 
‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE -GERRARD 9585 G 4809 

LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 

26 East 43rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black G&G H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
present 
SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
by Hugh Hastings 
DUCHESS 
PEGGY ASHCROFT in 
Terence Rattigan’s 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


and 
ROLAND CULVER 
LYRIC 


THE LITTLE HUT 
A light Comedy by André Roussin 
Adapted by Nancy Mitford 


PICCADILLY 
WILFRED PICKLES 
in 


THE GAY DOG 


A Farcical Comedy 


SAVOY 


GLADYS COOPER JUDY CAMPBELL 
ANGELA BADDELEY 
in 


RELATIVE VALUES 


A light Comedy by Noel Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


ALDWYCH 


DIANA CHURCHILL ALEC GUINNESS 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE 


A Farcical Fable by Sam Spewack 
GLOBE 


THE GLOBE REVUE 


HAYMARKET 

EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN WENDY 

EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON HILLER 
WATERS OF THE MOON 


Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


NEW 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 


THE MILLIONAIRESS 
A Comedy by Bernard Shaw 
with CYRIL RITCHARD and 
ROBERT HELPMANN 
LYRIC, Hammersmith 
pening Tuesday 29th July 
to Saturday 9th August 


By arrangement with Richard Heller 
and the Netherlands Impresariaat 
Tennent Productions Ltd. 
present 


First London Appearance of 


THEATRE DE MIME FRANCAIS 


(Founder and Director: Etienne Decroux) 


with 
ETIENNE DECROUX 





Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5'- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear wegreesty in the Cary Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME 

Twice Nightly at 6.30 & 8.45 

JACK HYLTON presents his New British Musical 
‘6 BET YOUR LIFE” 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 

Evenings 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Weds. 2.40 

Weeks Commencing 4th & 11th August 

DOLORES GRAY WINIFRED ATWELL 
The Deep River Boys etc. 


18th G 25th August 
Frankie Laine etc. 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 


(Ger. 3272) 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship for 
male student, available September 1952 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 


























17 Irving Street 


Irving Theatre Leicester Sq. WC2 | 


WHtehall 8657 


Evenings (excluding Mondays) 7.30. Sundays 6.0 


FESTIVAL OF INTERNATIONAL PLAYS 


Spain: ‘“ Dona Clarines ” 
by Quintero Brothers 


Annual membership 5/- 


Food Counter. 


Licensed till midnight Leicester Square | 








IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 


Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 














ROYAL COURT 
THEATRE CLUB 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1 


TELEPHONES: 
General Offices - - - SLOANE 9848 
Box Office - - - - SLOANE 1745 


Tuesday to Friday and Sunday 7.15 
Saturday 5 and 8 


MARGARET 
RUTHERFORD 


JOHN GEORGE 
JUSTIN | CURZON 


“MISS 
HARGREAVES” 


Join the Club NOW— 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE .. 
PROPOSER 
SECONDER 


DATE. .. MEMBER’S No 


FULL MEMBERS £5. 5. .0. 
OVERSEAS MEMBERS £1. 1.0. 
THEATRE MEMBERS 5/-. 


Please complete and send to Secretary 
with appropriate subscription. 





RESTAURANT ° DINNER * SUPPER 
DANCING * CLUB LOUNGES & BARS 
SUPPER LICENCE TILL 2 a.m. 
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Golfers Toast .. 


Good tuck to the fellow who holes in one ! 
He gives us a drink, and we say “ Here’s fun! 
And we also drink to that blend of gin 

And superb liqueurs that we toast him in 
Let’s give Mr. Pimm a particular ** Skol! 
He presented a Cup to the 19th hole. 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 














THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
The 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 


Containing all the information required 
by individuals or societies in their search for 
the right play, the usefulness of this book 
makes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


Tem, Kar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 





NOW ON SALE 


BRITAIN’S BRIGHTEST HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 


SUMMER PIE is here! Big—gay—the only 
magazine of its kind in the world . . . 96 
big pages of perfect entertainment for the 
family—beauttully printed with pages of 
full colour and packed with everything you 
enjoy most. And it’s only 1/6d.—absolutely 
sensational value! Order it NOW! 
These are among the ‘ highspots’’:— 
* Brilliant complete stories by VICTOR 
CANNING, J. B. MORTON (Beach- 
comber of the Daily Express) and other 
famous writers. 


% Dozens of joke drawings by the pick of 
British and American humorous artists. 

* Superb illustrations by Rowland Hilder, 
R.I., Clixby Watson, Ronald Lampitt. 
Clive Upton, George Ditton, Eric Earn- 
shaw, etc. 


* 8 PAGES IN FULL COLOUR. 


SUMMER PIE 


96 PAGES—1/6 





FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK siDCUP KENT 
Principal: Rose E. Bruford, Hon.R.A.M. 

This College offers training for both teaching and 
the stage. Tuition is given by a staff of specialists, 
and includes much practical work in stage-manage- 
ment, costume and property making etc. and also 

instruction in Radio work 

3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Ministry of Education recognition) 
Combining — Stage Course 
1 Year Course for Qualified Teachers 

(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry grant aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered - Students accepted 
from 17 years of age - Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B8. Examinations Write for Prospectus 




















THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
F ounded in 1880 by the Corporation | of London 


The School has its own fully equipped 
Theatre with sunken Orchestra and up-to-date 
stage appliances including a first class lighting 
system, dressing rooms, shower baths and 
Green Room. 

Whilst an increasing number of students are 
enrolling full-time courses leading to Per- 
formers and Teachers Diplomas, special 


Re: EDRIC CUNDELL 
C.B.E., Hon. R.A. M., F.G.S.M. 


facilities are uaiieide for those who wish to 
obtain part-time instruction during the day or 
evening. Tuition is given to Singing, Pianoforte, 
and all Musica! Subjects: Dramatic Art, Speech 
Training and Public Speaking, etc. 

The Autumn Term begins on Monday 15th 
September 1952. The School Prospectus may 
be obtained, post free, from the Secretary. 
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Over the Footlights 


LTHOUGH we go to press too late to include a 

full review of the Birmingham Repertory Company's 
King Henry VI, Part Three, it is possible to state how 
justified the Old Vic was in inviting this clever repertory 
company to London for a season. One can prophesy 
without fear of contradiction that not a few of these 
young actors and actresses will find their way 
permanently to the West End. All praise too for the 
courage of the Company in presenting this little-known 
Shakespeare play which so _ patently demands an 
outstanding team of actors. It is easy to see why 
Birmingham Repertory leads in the provinces, and why 
so many of our present day stars received their 
training under the egis of Sir Barry Jackson. 


The summer weather has hit the London theatres 
not a little and though it seems ungrateful to complain 
of temperatures in the eighties, theatregoing under these 
circumstances has been in the nature of an endurance 
test, in which those appearing on the other side of the 
footlights must also have shared in no small measure. 
The trouble with the English climate is that summers 
like this are the exception rather than the rule and in 
these hard times particularly no-one could expect drastic 
alterations of theatres to allow of better ventilation. 


The Royal Festival Hall at least has scored in this 
respect both as to situation on the river side and the 
fact that the architect had sufficient foresight to arrange 
for a cool air-conditioned atmosphere. The season of 
Festival Ballet which began on 31st July and runs until 
20th September, has also the advantage of the new 
installation of full stage equipment, so necessary to 
preserve the illusion in ballet and the lack of which 
seriously hampered previous ballet seasons in a theatre 
otherwise ideal for the purpose. 


FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Dial ‘M’ For Murder’’—Westminster, 19th 
June. 


‘Whistler's Mother’—New Boltons, 
June. 


“The Millionairess’’—New, 27th June. 
(See pages 9-16) 


““Cymbeline”’—Open Aijr, Ist July. 

“The Trap’’—Duke of York’s, Ist July 
“The Innocents’’—Her Majesty's 3rd July. 
“The Way to Keep Him'’—Arts, 9th July. 
“The Globe Revue’—Clobe, 10th July. 


20th 











* Dial ‘M’ for Murder ” (Westminster) 


HIS play, by Frederick Knott, which has 

already been televised, has only five 
characters and its six scenes require no 
change of set. Indeed, the set can be 
expected to stay in position for a very long 
time. 

The joy of watching an evil plan go wrong 
and the sustained but finally unsuccessful 
attempt of its designer to avoid being found 
out, is something that our theatre has not 
provided in great measure these last few 
years. Mr. Knott seems to have the secret. 
The title is not so stupid as it appears, for 
it indicates the villain’s aim and his method. 
The plot is ingenious, the action tense, the 
dialogue crisp and the characterisation 
plausible. John Fernald’s production has 
palpitating life. 

For a thriller, the play has unusually 
interesting characters, All are superficially 
agreeable, two are sympathetic, but only the 
policeman can be presumed immaculate, 
because we know nothing of his private life. 
The other four have pasts ranging from light 
grey to dun. 

Sheila Wendice, the only woman in the 
story, is so very likeable and is so charm- 
ingly played by Jane Baxter that the idea of 
her strangulation is instantly resented. Yet 
that is what her husband planned. He 
required her money. As people of fortune 
become ever scarcer in the planned economy 
of the welfare state, the stories of their 
escapes from the criminal rapacity of the 
less fortunate will take on an air of per- 
functory artifice and become old-fashioned. 
Who will be worth killing in fifty years’ 
time? Meanwhile, Mr. Knott has created 
Tony Wendice, a tennis star so heartless, so 
inventive and so purposeful, he can corner 
another man and compel him to do his 
murder for him. Emrys Jones holds tight 


attention as Wendice and never allows dis- 
belief to creep in. Olaf Pooley gives a 
clever study of a man who went early and 
easily wrong. Alan MacNaughtan plays the 
wife’s friend with a chivalry that obscures 
what is equivocal in the relationship and 
Andrew Cruickshank scores as a bland but 
unpredictable police inspector. H.G.M. 


“ Whistler’s Mother ” (New Boltons) 


WAISTLER'S Mother by Robert Bach- 

mann opened on 20th June = and 
provided a pleasant little gallery of animated 
cartoons. Robert Beaumont achieved a 
remarkable likeness of Whistler, except that 
he was too tall. The same objection could 
be made with more force to Robert Hart- 
ley’s imitation of Swinburne. Louise 
Hampton gave gentle life to the celebrated 
portrait, but no actress could give credibility 
to her match-making devices, whose success 
made a ninny of the intellectually astute 
Whistler. None of the well-known shades 
from the past seemed at home in the senti- 
mental comedy that the author had con- 
structed to contain them. The best things 
in the production came out of the make-up 
box, just as the best lines were known 
quotations. 

Eileen Stevens, as a model, seemed an 
improvement on the young lady who stands 
disconsolately in a white dress with her arm 
outstretched along a mantelpiece. Her 
quarrel with Whistler was the climax of the 
play, but this took its course as if the 
episode never happened. 

Richmond Nairne and Toby Perkins 
provided humour with polish, John Penrose 
cleverly pointed Wilde’s epigrams, and 
Frank Pettitt brought freshness to a hack- 
neyed situation. Sheila Sweet was charm- 
ing as a young widow whom Whistler was 
engineered by his Mother into marrying! 

H.G.M. 


* Cymbeline ° (Open Air Theatre) 

HE Bankside Players presented Robert 

Atkins’ production of Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline on 1st July, which continued 
until 29th July. It was a brisk and straight- 
forward production and it had a good start 
by the clear speech and balanced phrasing 
of Ronald Lewis, as the anonymous Lord 
who speaks the opening lines. Mary 
Kerridge imaginatively conveyed the dis- 
tresses of gentle Imogen and aroused due 

(Continued on page 6) 





Portrait 
by 
Vivienne 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 


A delightful new portrait of the Lunts who have not been seen in London since their war-time 

appearances in ‘“‘ There Shall Be No Night” and ‘‘ Love in Idieness.”” They are to return 

in ** Quadrille,”’ a romantic comedy written specially for them by Noél Coward. The play, 

which opened its prior to London tour at Manchester on 15th July, comes to the Phenix 

Theatre on 12th September. The production is under the direction of Noél Coward, and 
the décor is by Cecil Beaton. 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


sympathy for this well-beloved heroine. 
Basil Hoskins maintained respect for 
Posthumous, not an easy thing to do, and 
gave him weight and conviction. The good 
sense and fidelity of Pisanio were well 
expressed by Leslie French in a notable 
performance. David Powell used a mock- 
ing eye and a rather heavy suavity to good 
effect as lachimo, but open air arrangements 
belittle the Boccacio bedroom scene. The 
bed and the chest were fitted into an upstage 
alcove and we saw an attendant enter and 
close the curtains before lachimo was 
properly back in his box. Peter Fawcett 
was outstanding as Cloten, making him 
amusing without altering the fundamental 
character of an insensitive clod. Shakes- 
peare has used the name part as a mere 
convenience and Tristan Rawson presented 
a shrewd and testy but somewhat disreput- 
able King of Britain. His Queen, the wicked 
stepmother familiar in story but something 
of a novelty in Shakespeare’s works, was 
played with distinction by Patricia Tucker, 


Cathleen Nesbitt 


will be seen as Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, in 
““The Player King,’ Christopher Hassall’s new play 
which Henry Sherek will present at the Edinburgh 
Festival at the Lyceum Theatre from 26th August to 


6th September. It will be Miss Nesbitt’s third Edin- 
burgh Festival appearance, as she made a great success 
in ** Medea *’ (1948) and ** The Cocktail Party *’ (1949). 
Heather Stannard and Tony Britton have other leading 
réles in ** The Player King,” whch Norman Marshall 
is directing. (Portrait by Vivienne) 


who gave her a handsome presence and was 
skilful in suggesting insincerity beneath a 
blandishing manner. Clement Hamelin was 
a noble Roman. 

The sound of rusty rollers and barking 
dogs from the back of the auditorium was 
doubtless the noise of battle. There was 
talk of Jupiter, but it was a wet night and 
the god forebore to enter the tent. 

H.G.M. 


“The Trap” (Duke of York's) 
HE Duke of Yorks Theatre has certainly 
been unlucky since it re-emerged newly 
and delightfully redecorated with Point of 
Departure. 

On the face of it this should have been a 
compelling drama. Bruckner had a good 
idea, and we can normally look to Ashley 
Dukes for theatrical distinction in his 
adaptations. 

This story of deep passion in Northern 
Scandinavia was ruined by the slow tempo, 
while the peasant girl Karen, who caused 
all the trouble, had a one-track mind which 
proved devastatingly monotonous as_ the 
evening wore on. Mai Zetterling, admittedly 
in the kind of role she has made her own, 
could not call forth any lasting sympathy 
for this elemental servant girl, who fought 
with cunning singleness of mind for her 
unborn child. Herbert Lom seemed none 
too happy in the role of Karen’s betrayer, 
and the other two women in his life—his 
enigmatic wife (Rachel Gurney) and the 
wealthy widow he sought to marry after his 
wife’s death (Betty Ann Davies) did not 
emerge as real people. 

Charmian Eyre provided some down to 
earth comedy. F.S. 


(The Trap has since been withdrawn.) 


“The Innocents” (Her Majesty's) 
N the last few years there has been a 
revival of interest in Henry James in 
the theatre. The Turn of the Screw was 
seen in play form at the Arts Theatre some 
time ago, and now we have another—and 
theatrically clever—adaptation, which has 
taken London by storm. In actual fact the 
Arts version of this famous short story was 
possibly nearer the spirit of the original, but 
this did not make it better theatre. Obviously 
half-a-dozen different approaches could be 
found in a theme so atmospheric, and 
William Archibald has not hesitated to 
embroider this rather nebulous story of 
two horrific children in the grip of sinister 
“other world” forces of evil. 
This is the triumph of all concerned; of 
Archibald for his clever writing; of the four 





players, two women and two children; and 
not least of the producer Peter Glenville, 
and the decor and lighting of that genius 
of lighting, Jo Mielziner, whose inky 
patches of shadow and gleams of watery 
autumn sunshine played tricks with the 
imagination and made the flesh creep. 

One will not cease to wonder at the per- 
formances of the children, 12-year-old Carol 
Wolveridge as Flora, and _ 14-year-old 
Jeremy Spenser as Miles. One can only say 
that in two roles which one would expect 
to be beyond their comprehension they are 
perfect. Peter Glenville must have tremen- 
dous patience and no doubt the brilliance 
and understanding of Flora Robson was 
another element of inspiration. That Miss 
Robson also towers in the role of the dis- 
tressed governess in the face of not one but 
two “infant prodigies” is a tribute to this 
great actress. 

Barbara Everest appears as Mrs. Grose, 
the housekeeper, and unnamed are the 
ghostly appearances of the two dead 
members of this grisly household, who 
continued after death to corrupt the minds 
of the orphaned boy and girl. FS. 


“The Way to Keep Him” (471s) 
HE presentation of Arthur Murphy's 


play should please collectors anxious to 
fill the gap between Restoration comedy 


and the work of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 
The piece has little value of its own but is 
capable of yielding good entertainment at 
the hands of a stylish and vivacious com- 
pany. Its author is a worthy member of 
that esteemed body of Irish writers for the 
English stage. For ingenuity of plot and 
wit in dialogue Murphy could not equal the 
18th century dramatists whose works we 
are accustomed to see revived, but he was 
diligent and he had a genial outlook. Dr. 
Johnson loved him. “I don’t know,” said 
he, “that Arthur can be classed with the 
very first dramatic writers; yet at present I 
doubt much whether we have anything 
superior to Arthur.” 

The Way to Keep Him, dating from 1760, 
is a light, innocuous imitation of Restora- 
tion comedy. The characters lead aimless 
and expensive lives. The men pursue the 
women in a lackadaisical way, whilst the 
women have become cool and virtuous. 

It has been remarked that most successful 
comedies contain one farcical character, who 
often steals the show, and there can be no 
doubt where the application lies here. In 
the lingering fashion of label-names, he is 
called Sir Bashful Constant—an oaf who is 


Celia Vohnson 


For one month, commencing 28th August, Celia 
Johnson is to take over from Peggy Ashcro‘t, who is 
to have a holiday, the part of Hester in Terence 
Rattigan’s ** The Deep Blue Sea” which is approach- 
ing its 200th performance at the Duchess Theatre. 


(Portrait by Vivienne) 


ashamed of loving his wife because it is 
unfashionable. Laurence Hardy's perfor- 
mance in this part was. brilliant and memor- 
able. Alternatively opening out like a 
blown peony and closing like a clam, 
bellowing like a bull and anon falling to 
soft wood-notes and whispers, he gave a 
delightful exhibition of a timid man at the 
point of ebullience. Withal, he was, though 
simply got up, the most apparently in the 
period. Sir Bashful Constant and the Widow 
Bellmour are compounded of opposites and 
live in their own right. All the other 
characters are imitations of conventional 
comedy types. The Widow Bellmour is 
introduced late in the story. She is a lady 
whose boudoir is no guide to her character. 
Avice Landone gave her a warm humanity 
and gently stylish airs. Garrick’s part of 
Lovemore was played perhaps too naturally 
by Derek Birch, and this too may be said 
of Jean Harvey's Mrs. Lovemore. 

The play was produced by Stephen 
Murray and there were tasteful settings by 
Fanny Taylor. H.G.M. 


(Continued overleaf) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


“The Globe Revue” (Globe) 
HE LYRIC REVUE, one of the most 
successful revues of recent years, which 
began its career at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
has now an equally lively and _ witty 
successor, which wisely follows the same 
formula. One or two additional touches, if 
anything, add to the slickness of an excellent 
piece of entertainment. The same company 
is assembled and the evidence of a well-tried 
team spirit is everywhere apparent. 

The dull spots this time are almost non- 
existent, probably due to the fact that practi- 
cally nothing in the programme is intended 
to be taken seriously. Thus “ Irish Song,” 
mimed by Hillary Allen and Timothy 
Spencer, and sung by Graham Payn, guys 
the Irish ditty of the last edition, against a 
background of relentless, unromantic Irish 
rain. 

Dora Bryan sets the pace with Information 
Desk (Part Two), in which she repeats her 
success as the “ versatile” cockney infor- 
mation clerk, and there is another “ Com- 
plaints Corner.” Among the highlights are 
the Noél Coward number, “ Bad Times are 
Just around the Corner” and “ Bank 
Holiday,” a wordless sketch in which Ian 
Carmichael is excruciatingly funny as a 


bowler-hatted gentleman undressing on the 
beach—what, presumably, is called now- 
adays “ macintosh bathing.” 

It seems invidious to single out individual 
members of a company which shows such 
excellent team spirit, so tribute is paid to 
all: Dora Bryan, Irlin Hall, Joan Heal, 
Graham Payn, George Benson, Jeremy 
Hawk, Myles Eason, Ian Carmichael, 
Timothy Spencer, Hilary Allen, Diana 
Decker and Pam Marmont. 

Acknowledgment should also be made to 
William Chappell for his lively direction, 
and to Loudon Sainthill for the décor, 
which outshines in brightness and invention 
that of the previous revue. The costumes 
and dance arrangements are by William 
Chappell and music under the direction of 
Norman Hackforth. 

Arthur Macrae and Paul Dehn are 
prominent among the writers, with Richard 
Addinsell, Charles Zwar and Donald Swann 
providing most of the music. F.S. 








* Women of Twilight,” with Freda Jackson in the 
réle formerly played by Barbara Couper, was trans- 
ferred to the Victoria Palace on 18th June. ‘* Uranium 
235” came to the Comedy on 18th June (and since been 
withdrawn) and “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
the successful Bristol O'd Vic production, was revived 
at the Old Vic for a short season on 30th June, and 
was followed by the Birmingham Repertory in “ King 
Henry VI, Part Three’ on 22nd July. 
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The Doctor: 


Something wrong with your blood pressure, eh? Oooooh!! I have never felt such a pulse. 


It is like a slow sledge-hammer. 


A scene from Act III. 


L. to R.: Peter Dyneley as Alastair Fitzfassenden, Meriel Forbes 


as Patricia Smith, Katharine Hepburn as Epifania Ognisanti di Parerga, Robert Helpmann 
as the Egyptian Doctor, Vernon Greeves as the Hotel Manager, Cyril Ritchard as Adrian 
Blenderbland and Campbell Cotts as Julius Sagamore. 


“The Millionairess”’ 


at the New 


HIS most lively revival of one of Shaw’s 

later plays, which is presented by 
H. M. Tennent Productions Ltd., was an 
instantaneous success at the New Theatre. 
Katharine Hepburn in the title role must 
take a good deal of the credit for this 
happy result. 


Briefly the story is of Epifania, the 
spoiled and pampered heiress, a whirlwind 
creature of moods and tantrums. Epifania 
worships the memory of her self-made 
father and finds it difficult to realise that 
money does not buy everything. She 
married her first husband for his physical 
attraction and finds him boring, and it is not 
until she meets the enigmatic self-contained 
Egyptian doctor, that she finds her match. 


The play, which is not one of the author’s 
best, in spite of one or two outstanding 
passages, including the well-known one on 
marriage, is nevertheless full of typical 
Shavian witticisms, much enhanced by Miss 
Hepburn’s triumphant performance. She 
has a voice of tremendous range equal to 
every mood of the impossible Epifania, and 
a vitality that electrifies. 

The others in the cast render splendid 
support, particularly Robert Helpmann, 
whose superb under-statement in the role 
of the doctor provides such a startling con- 
trast to the tempestuous heroine. The play 
is presented at the New Theatre for a 
limited season only and is directed by 
Michael Benthall. The attractive decor is 
by James Bailey. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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Below: Patricia: You see, Mr. Sagamore, it’s like this. 
There are two sorts of people in the world: the people 
Anyone can live with and the people that no one can 
live with 

The demure and seemingly rather helpless 

Patricia is shrewd and knows how to hold her 

man. 


Alastair: 1% went where I 
could find peace and kind- 
ness, to my good, sweet, 
darling Polly So there! 


Epifania: 1 have no sense of 
humour; but this _ strikes 
me as irresistibly funny. 


Epifania calls on Julius 
Sagamore, a_ solicitor, 
to discuss her marital 
problems, and notifies 
her intention of com- 
mitting suicide. The 
situation becomes some- 
what complicated when 
Epifania’s husband, 
Alastair; arrives with 
Patricia Smith, whom 
Epifania contemptu- 
ously calls “seedy 
stockings.” 


Below: Epifania: Not here, Adrian If you are going to 
talk like that, take me away to some place where we 
can be alone 


A further complication turns up in Adrian 
Blenderbland, Epifania’s current admirer, a 
gentleman of some social background who 


despises money but knows how to spend it. 








Adrian: Your luxurious car will whisk you out to one of a dozen first rate hotels in lovely scenery. And yet 

you choose this filthy old inn and say ‘‘How jolly!’’ What is the use of being a millionairess on such terms. 

Adrian is taken that same evening to “The Pig and Whistle,” a riverside inn. He finds no 

pleasure in the cheap, frowzy and chilly atmosphere and begins an argument with Epifania 

on the value of money and her inability to use it, in the course of which he becomes 
decidedly uncomplimentary about her father. 


Epifania: Take that for 
calling my tather a 
bore 


Epifania flares up 
when Adrian dis- 
parages her father, 
flies into a temper 
and in no time has 
flung him head 
first down the 
stairs, she being 
skilful at judo. 








Epifania: You brute! 
You have killed me. 


In a towering rage 
Epifania flings her- 
self on the floor 
and continues her 
tantrums _ vocifer- 
ously. 


The Doctor: What's 
the matter? What is 
going on here? 


Epifania: Who _ the 
devil are you? 


The arrival of a 
quiet, shabby, un- 
emotional _ gentle- 
man in a_ fez 
creates a new in- 
terest. Epifania, 
learning that he is 
a doctor, demands 
to be his patient, 
but he is not 
interested. 











Epifania: How much is two 
hundred piastres? 


The Doctor: At the rate of 
exchange contemplated by my 
mother, about thirty - five 
shillings. 


Epifania: Hand it over. 


Epifania’s father, with 
an eye on his fortune, 
has stipulated that his 
daughter should only 
marry a man who could 
turn £150 into £50,000 in 
six months.- The Egypt- 
ian doctor's mother, so 
we are told, made a 
similar stipulation. Epi- 
fania, determined to 
marry this intriguing 
man, takes up the 
challenge. 


Epifania: Goodbye for six 
months. 


The millionairess goes 
off to fulfil her part of 
the contract. 





Epifania: Why don’t you deal directly with the wholesalers? Woman: Oh no; that wouldn't be right. We 
don’t know who they are; and Mr. Superflow does. Besides we couldn't afford a lorry. 


Dressed for the part, Epifania on the following morning sweeps into the basement workshop 


of an old couple in the Commercial Road, and proceeds rough-shod to reorganise their 
business. (Right, Bertram Shuttleworth and Nora Nicholson.) 


Alastair: \t's the quiet of it, the blessed quiet The Manager: Oh no, sir, nothing wrong, quite the 
You are so quiet. I'm never afraid of your contrary. Mr. and Mrs. Fitzfassenden. The name is so 
kicking up a row about nothing. unusual. 

The scene is five months later at the Alastair learns to his amazement that Epifania 

much modernised “Pig and Whistle.” is the new owner of the hotel. 











Epifania: Has he been 
run over? 


Adrian: This woman 
has half killed me. 
and she asks have I 
hurt myself! I fell 
down the whole flight 
of stairs. 


Adrian, just out of 
hospital, comes to 
the hotel with Mr. 
Sagamore to dis- 
cuss the question 
of suing Epifania 
for damages for 
assault. While he 
is there the mil- 
lionairess owner of 
the hotel descends 
on them. 


Sagamore: But he wants 
two thousand five 
hundred. 


Epifania: Two thou 


Adrian: Not a _ penny 
less. 


Epifania is speech- 
less with rage 
when Sagamore 
names the figure 
for damages. 


Epifania: There you sit before 
my very cyes, snuggling up 
to that insignificant little 
nothingness who cannot 
afford to pay for her own 
stockings; and you are happy 
and she is happy. 


The heiress rounds on 
Alastair and Patricia. Up 
to now she has refused 
to divorce her husband 
and is jealous of his 
obvious happiness. 





The Doctor: He never 
took out a _ patent. 
He believed that 
knowledge is no 
man’s property. 


After her some- 
what unscrupulous 
efforts of the last 
six months Epi- 
fania has qualified 
for the doctor's 
hand in marriage, 
but he protests 
that he has not 
fulfilled his side of 
the bargain. The 
millionairess, how- 
ever, finds her way 
out of the dilemma 
and proves. con- 
clusively that the 
doctor has in fact 
complied with her 
father’s will. 





Epifania: Can you feel my pulse every day as an old : ; 
Pe one ani i taht kieran ini hl The final scene of the play. Epifania 
e octor : t orgotten the puise. ne, two, . ° = 1S P e ‘ ¢ 
three: it is irresistible; it is a pulse in a hundred proves irresistible and at last persuades 

thousand. I leve it: I cannot give it up. the doctor to marry her. 


The doctor begins to weaken. 
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Whispers from the Wings 


g a curiously indirect manner Lynn 
Fontanne is responsible for Robert 
Helpmann playing his present part of the 
Egyptian Doctor, opposite Katharine 
Hepburn, in Shaw’s comedy, The Million- 
airess, at the New. 

After a dazzling career as_ principal 
dancer of the Sadler's Wells Ballet from 
1932 to 1946 this phenomenally versatile 
artist began to think about embarking upon 
a career as an actor. He had already played 
Oberon in A Midsummer Night's Dream at 
the Old Vic and had made a vivid impres- 
sion as Hamlet in the West End. He 
obviously possessed an unusually fine voice 
and a flair for characterisation which would 
bring new life to any part he chose to play. 

With Michael Benthall, he undertook the 
artistic direction of the Duchess Theatre in 
1947 and appeared as Flaminco in The 
White Devil and Prince in He Who Gets 
Slapped. The following year he won his 
spurs at Stratford by playing Hamlet once 
again, King John and Shylock. More 
recently he joined the Oliviers in their 
Cleopatra plays, appearing as Apollodorus 
in Caesar and Cleopatra and Octavius 
Caesar in Antony and Cleopatra. 

While he was in America Lynn Fontanne 
was engaged to broadcast as Mrs. Dowey in 
Barrie’s play, The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals. She invited Helpmann to take the 
part of Private Dowey. He was flattered to 
be singled out by so famous an actress and 
naturally accepted on the spot. But when 
he came to examine the script, he was dis- 
mayed to discover that he had agreed to 
play a six foot Private in the Black Watch, 
with a Scots accent! True enough, it was 
on the air and he would not be visible, but 
fearing he would be unable to convey the 
impression of a young Scottish giant, he 
begged to be released. 

Miss Fontanne refused to take No for 
an answer. She had great admiration for 
this young actor and indicated that unless 
he played some parts which were not 
obviously suited to him he would never 
grow or develop as an artist. He saw her 
point and immediately worked on the accent 
under expert direction. During rehearsal he 
learned more about acting than ever before. 

About the same time he met Katharine 
Hepburn, when sbe was playing Rosalinu 
on Broadway. She was making plans to 
appear in London in The Millionairess and 


by Looker-On 


Robert Helpmann as the Egyptian doctor 


thought Helpmann would be excellent as 
the penniless Egyptian Doctor, who fascin- 
ates the cyclonic girl with an income of 
£750,000 a year. He did not see himself 
in the part and was about to protest, when 
he heard Miss Fontanne’s words echoing in 
his ears. Without a murmur he agreed to 
play the part. He likes it because it pro- 
vides' scope for good comedy and he enjoys 
the idea of making an impression without a 
flamboyant make-up. Shakespeare does 
half the work for his actors by providing 
them with such magnificent parts as Hamlet, 
King John and Shylock, but an artist able 
to make Shaw’s Egyptian Doctor one of the 
delights of the evening, as Helpmann does 
at the New, has every reason to be proud 
of his achievement. 

Ballet training has contributed towards 
Helpmann’s magnetic quality as an actor. 
Ballet gave him complete control of his 
body and taught him how to react quickly 
with facial expressions. He thinks all actors 
should be taught dancing and all dancers 
should be grounded in the principles of 
acting. Massine studied acting intensively 
at the Moscow Imperial School of Ballet, 
which accounts for his brilliant characterisa- 
tions in such ballets as La Boutique 

(Continued on page 36) 
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*Volpone wv uy final production of the Stratford Season 
Reviewed by H G Matthews 


EN Jonson’s Volpone, the last play of 
the 1952 season, opened on 15th July. 

It was first acted in 1606 and is contempor- 
ary with Shakespeare’s Lear and Macbeth, 
which it nowise resembles. Command of 
language and all poetic gifts were common 
to both, but whereas Shakespeare excelled 
in the presentation of character, Jonson 
never attempted it. He siezed on a theme, 
usually satiric, and made a pattern of 
dramatic fable, forcing his characters into 
his design without allowing them any life of 
their own. In Volpone, which must be at 
this time his best known play, his theme is 
avarice, which he takes to be universal 
(being latent where it is not apparent), and 
the extreme gullibility of avaricious people. 

Volpone, a rich magnifico of Venice, 
without family or dependents, exploits the 
cupidity of his acquaintances, who compete 
for his favour in the hope of being remem- 
bered in his will. There is nothing extra- 
ordinary in that, but Jonson eliminates 
every other motive and consideration, and 
whips his creatures into a frenzy of greed. 
Volpone feigns to be at Death’s door. 
Voltore brings him massy gold plate, think- 
ing it will return to him multiplied a 
hundredfold in a matter of days. Corbaccio 
disinherits his son and makes a new will in 
Volpone’s favour, trusting to a lying assur- 
ance by Mosca that Volpone, his master, is 
acting reciprocally and will certainly die 
first. Corvino is induced to bring his young 
wife to solace the dying man and a scene 
ensues which is far from funny and would 
be denounced in a modern work. Volpone 
himself takes an intellectual pleasure in 
playing off these suitors against each other, 
in addition to the satisfaction natural to the 
gratification of his greed and lust. 

The boldness of conception and _ the 
exuberance of language have to be matched 
in the performance. This has been all but 
achieved in the present revival. George 
Devine’s production, spacious and full of 
invention, is the kind of thing one imagines 
Jonson looked for and received at the 
hands of Inigo Jones. It is Venice and, in 
the theatre, that implies an element of 
carnival. The stage is loaded with scenery 
which descends and ascends and slides to 
left and right in a way which recalls 
Komisarjevsky’s eye-opening production of 


The Merchant of Venice in years before the 
war. The scenery and costumes have been 
designed by Malcolm Pride, a young artist 
from the Old Vic School, who has seized 
this, his first big opportunity, with both 
hands and has much cause for satisfaction 
at the result. Jonson’s characters being 
merely voluble marionettes, moving consti- 
tuents in a pattern of caricature, costumes 
have added importance. Each of these 
creatures has been sharpened to a keen edge 
of low desire and the passion and its sur- 
rounding nullity is expressed in some degree 
by their garb. Sir Ralph Richardson as 
Volpone is dressed in a foxy-coloured suit, 
has a foxy make-up and one could almost 
swear one saw his brush. Anthony Quayle 
as Mosca, his parasite, writhes in Puritan 
sable. 

The people behave like fevered midges but 
Sir Ralph sagely surveys their antics and 
oracularly descants upon the matter. He 
does not trouble the waters but seems to 
float on the surface. More apparent zest 
seems to be required to give full measure to 
Jonson’s creation. He is best in the outdoor 
scene as the mountebank. Many would 
consider this the best scene in the play. It 
offers a fine opportunity to the producer and 
Mr. Devine, as one would expect, brings in 
many inventions. The roll of gimcrack 
eloquence with which Volpone beguiles the 
crowd is perfectly supplied. 

Here Celia enters into the story and she 
is different from all the other characters. 
Vice cannot exist without virtue and Celia 
in this environment appears pitifully 
virtuous. She is the young and beautiful 
wife of the rich merchant, Corvino, who 
drags her to Volpone’s chamber like a lamb 
to worse than slaughter. Alone with the 
young woman, Volpone leaps from his bed 
and assails her with ardour. Siobhan 
McKenna touches with artistry the bounds 
of tragic pathos as Celia. One hesitates to 
criticise a scene of attempted rape, but, did 
one not know the story, could one not hear 
the words, who would suppose that the 
young lady bending so solicitously over the 
man grovelling on the floor at her feet was 
not bidding him be of good cheer but plead- 
ing with him to injure her in some way 


different from the way he wanted? Why 
(Continued on page 39) 
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SONIA DRESDEL as Lady Starcross and VALERIE WHITE as Sybil Emerson—the two 
women in the life of the late Christian Starcross, famous explorer. 


“After My Fashion” 


IANA Morgan’s play has a theme which 
grips the imagination and holds the 
attention. A film commemorating the life 
of the great explorer, Christian Starcross, 
who lost his life twenty years ago on his 
last Tibetan expedition in the Khublai 
Desert, is to be made, and Lady Starcross, 
his widow, and the wives of the other 
members of the party, all of whom lost their 
lives with Starcross, are approached for 
their approval. But the film directors 
unearth an old scandal. Sybil Emerson, 
fiancée of Rickey Campbell, was, it trans- 
pires, the mistress of Christian Starcross. 
Following the disaster she had retired to the 
South of France, and returns only to beg 
all concerned not to make the film. 
Lady Starcross cannot hide her hatred of 
Sybil and produces Christian’s final letter 
to prove that his last thought was of his 


at the Ambassadors 


wife. There follows the great denouement, 
revealing that even as an explorer, Starcross 
was a fraud. Sybil has Rickey’s last letter 
to prove his megalomania and over-riding 
ambition. Ought the film to be made? 
Lady Starcross and the film producer say 
yes, Sybil and the director, no. But Lady 
Starcross wins the day—in more senses than 
one, for the letter she had shown her rival, 
had, in fact, been addressed to Sybil. She 
thus had had no scruples in her ruthless 
jealousy of scoring a final triumph over the 
woman her husband really loved. 

The play, most excellently acted by a 
clever company, headed by Sonia Dresdel 
and Valerie White, is directed by Reginald 
Tate, who recently took over the role of 
James Trenchard with great success. The 
decor is by Tina Horniman and Martin 
Beckwith. 














Left: Lady Starcross with her 
daughter Christine (Eileen Moore), 
who has struck up a friendship with 
George Phillips, the young film 
director. Christine, who was only 
two years old when he died, wor- 
«ships the memory of her father. 
Young Phillips also hero-worships 
Christian Starcross—he had even 
contrived to acquire his room at 
Balliol. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Below: Some of the widows of the 
expedition gather together to discuss 
the film. Left: Mrs. Shipman, 
widow of Dr. Shipman (Gladys 
Tudor) a forthright lady who has 
taken up farming and likes it. 
Right: Mrs. Venning (Beatrice 
Kane) who was the wife of Guy 
Venning, and whose widowhood 
has made her bitter and cynical. 
They are joined by Mrs. Benson, 
formerly the widow of John Halli- 
day (played by Cicely Walper), and 
finally by Sybil Emerson, paying her 
first visit to England for twenty 
years. and who has never married. 
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Right: The dramatic 
scene when Sybil gives 
way to hysteria, after 
Lady Starcross has 
read to her Christian’s 
last letter. The 
thought that Christian 
really loved her had 
sustained S y bil 
through the years and 
the letter is a terrible 
shock. In her out- 
burst which follows— 
continued when Tren- 
chard, Christine and 
Phillips join them— 
she tells about the 
last letter from 
Rickey Campbell, 
exposing  Starcross’s 
maniacal foliy. 


Below: Her tongue unloosed, Sybil spares no detail. Christine is horrified, as is Phillips, 

but Lady Starcross shows no surprise—she had always been aware of her husband's true 

character, but had chosen to keep up the facade of his fame as a hero of self-effacing 

courage. When finally Sybil leaves heartbroken, she does not know that Christian’s letter 

had in fact been written to her and not to his wife. (Left: Michael Shepley as James 

Trenchard, the film producer (the part now played by Reginald Tate) and Richard 
Johnson as George Phillips, the film director.) 
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T the beginning of this month John 
Gielgud finishes playing Benedick at 
the Phoenix in the longest recorded run of 
Much Ado About Nothing. His run of 225 
performances overtakes the previous record 
set up by Irving and Ellen Terry at the 
Lyceum in 1882. He also holds the longest- 
run record for The Winter's Tale at the 
Phoenix last year, Love For Love at the 
same theatre in 1943 and for Romeo and 
Juliet at the New in 1936. Though he has 
played Hamlet more than 500 times, Irving 
still holds the record set up at the Lyceum 
in 1874 with 200 consecutive performances. 
Now our First Gentleman of the British 
Stage goes to Hollywood to play Cassius in 
a film version of Julius Caesar. He will be 
back in time to stage a five month season at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, opening at Christ- 
mas with his own production of Richard I], 
in which Paul Scofield will appear in the 
title-role. Early in the New Year Gielgud 
will be seen in The Way of the World and 
Venice Preserved, the other two plays which 
complete the repertory for this exciting new 
season. Pamela Brown and Eileen Herlie 
will be the leading ladies. 
Some playgoers sigh for a glimpse of 
Gielgud in a new play. Apart from Crime 
And Punishment and The Lady's Not For 


Champion 
of 
the 
Classies 


by 


Eric Johns 


Following the brilliant success of ‘* The 
Winter’s Tale” and ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing” at the Phenix, Jobn 
Gielgud is to stage at the end of the 
year a five-month season of ‘* Richard 
11”; ** The Way of the World” and 
“Venice Preserved’ at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 


Burning he has remained faithful to the 
classics for years. It would be churlish to 
complain, since the classical revivals with 
which he is associated reveal new riches, 
even to those of us who happen to be 
familiar with the text or to have seen many 
previous productions. 

Gielgud refuses to be hampered by tradi- 
tion. Therein lies the secret of his success 
as a producer of the classics and as a lead- 
ing Shakespearean actor. He approaches 
every classic as if it were a new play. He 
refuses to try and discover how Irving or 
Tree played a certain part, or how a famous 
scene was performed at the Lyceum or His 
Majesty's. He feels that the theatrical 
effect of a classical play can easily be killed 
if the producer spends too much time read- 
ing learned discourses or digging up Press 
criticisms of fifty years ago. Since then 
two world wars have done much to kill 
tradition. Instead of trying to resuscitate 
the past, Gielgud is more concerned with 
trying to build up a new tradition for our 
own times by staging the classics as they 
can best be appreciated by today’s playgoers. 

No great actor was less jealous than 
Gielgud. He has never been guilty of 
surrounding himself with second-rate artists, 
so that his talents could shine all the more 





brilliantly. Whenever he casts a play, the 
smallest part is taken by the finest actor 
available. In consequence, the general 
level of his productions has been unequalled 
in our time—perhaps in any other time. He 
believes that the greatest actors of each 
generation should make a point of appear- 
ing together. He feels that the public get 
more pleasure from seeing the leading 
members of the profession as rivals in the 
same theatre rather than at different ones. 
Gielgud hopes for the opportunity of 
appearing in a play with Laurence Olivier 
and he would like them to have several 
good scenes together. 

He never allows the curse of type-casting 
to blight his companies. When he played 
at Stratford in 1950 he appeared in four 
contrasting parts—Lear, Benedick, Cassius 
and Angelo in Measure For Measure. 
Realising the satisfaction he gained from 
that season, he is adopting a similar policy 
during his forthcoming tenancy at Hammer- 
smith. He will produce Richard II, but not 
appear in it. In The Way of the World he 
will play Mirabell to the Witwoud of Paul 
Scofield, the Millamant of Pamela Brown 
and the Lady Wishfort of Eileen Herlie. 
In Venice Preserved he will appear as Jaffier, 
while Mr. Scofield plays Pierre, the other 
conspirator, and Miss Brown the Courtesan. 
Miss Herlie will have an equally fine chance 
to exploit her versatility. 

It was in America that Gielgud first 
realised Pamela Brown’s flair for playing 
Congreve. Together they played some 
scenes from The Way of the World at a 
number of colleges and he decided that she 
must play Millamant in London one day. 
He regards her as Edith Evans’ direct 
successor in high comedy and to prove his 
faith he is giving her the opportunity to 
appear in one of Dame Edith’s greatest 
roles. When that great actress first played 
Millamant, curiously enough at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, in 1924, James Agate wrote: 
“Let me not mince matters. Miss Edith 
Evans is the most accomplished of living 
and practising English actresses. Leaving 
tragedy to Miss Thorndike, she has a wider 
range than any other artist before the public, 
and is unrivalled alike in sentimental and 
brittle comedy.” Now Miss Brown is to 
foliow those historic footsteps. 

Richard II has little incident and is over- 
decorated with language that calls for light 
and swift production. Gielgud feels that 
it should have a light and airy fancy about 
it,,if it is not to weary the audience, so 
he intends to let the poetic language carry 
it along in the Hammersmith production. 
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Each play will be allowed to run for 
about six weeks in this season. Gielgud is 
strongly opposed to long runs as they are 
such a heavy strain on the actor. During 
the first few weeks he experiments and 
perfects his part in performance; then 
comes the even more difficult task of sus- 
taining the high standard he has reached. 
More than anything, he would like to study 
about eight roles and having perfected them, 
play them in repertory, in the manner of 
Jean-Louis Barrault and his company. 

Such a procedure is difficult in this 
country, so Gielgud contents himself by 
appearing in a season of classical revivals, 
choosing at least one play that is seldom 
performed, such as Venice Preserved. He 
always has the courage to take a gamble. 
The Winter's Tale has never been regarded 
as a popular play, partly because the three 
leading characters are not seen in the second 
act, but Gielgud took a chance on it at the 
Phoenix last year and the cleverness of 
Peter Brook’s production saved the day, 
even though Gielgud, Diana Wynyard and 
Flora Robson spent about a third of the 
evening in their dressing rooms. The 
public always wants something new, and to 
Gielgud that often means an unfamiliar 
classic staged imaginatively to appeal to the 
twentieth century playgoer. 





ERIC JOHNS— 


Our Congratulations ! 


WE feel sure that our readers will wish 
to join us in congratulating Eric 
Johns on his recent appointment as 
Editor of ‘“ The Stage,” the well-known 
weekly newspaper for the profession. 

Mr. Johns has been writing for 
THEATRE WORLD for over twenty years, 
and few have a greater knowledge and 
appreciation of the London theatre and 
the work of our leading actors and 
actresses. 

Educated at University College of 
Wales, where he was awarded an 
Honours Degree, Mr. Johns came to 
London and made an isolated appearance 
on the stage at the Everyman with Dame 
Sybil Thorndike in “ Fire In The Opera 
House.” _ He joined the staff of ‘ The 
Stage” in July 1945, later becoming 
Assistant Editor to Mr. S. R. Littlewood, 
who has now retired. 

We wish him a long and distinguished 
career, and it is good news for THEATRE 
WorLD that his new duties will not 
preclude him from continuing to con- 
tribute to this magazine. 
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- London 
Laughs”’ 


at the Adelphi 


@ Scenes from the lively 
new revue starring 
Jimmy Edwards, Vera Lynn 
and Tony Hancock, which 
Jack Hylton with George 
and Alfred Black present 
at the Adelphi Theatre. 
The show is produced by 
Alec Shanks and Joan 
Davis, with comedy direc- 
tion by Richard Bird. 


Left: Vera Lynn, who made 
a big personal hit, in the 
delightful “Carriage and 
Pair’ number. Michael 
Dalton is the Coachman. 
Below: Jimmy Edwards as 
The Sheik and _ Natalie 
Raine as The Girl in the 
sketch “ Polly Does Every- 
thing” by Frank Muir and 
Denis Norden. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 








Above: A_ scene from 
* Blossom Time in 
Covent Garden,” with 
centre L.-R.: Jimmy 
Edwards, Vera Lynn and 
Tony Hancock. 


Right: Jimmy Edwards 
as the Husband, Tony 
Hancock as the B.B.C. 
Commentator and Nata- 
lie Raine as the Wife in 
the amusing sketch “A 
Seat in the Circle.” 


Below: “A Fantasy in 
Black and White,” with 
Erica Yorke (centre) and 
The John Tiller Girls. 




















** A gracious figure in her golden gown ” 


in the 
1 was quite 
It would have been just as memor- 


Y first memorable experience 
Theatre happened when 
young. 


able if I had been quite old. 


It was my first and only introduction to 
Sir Henry Irving, and his matchless partner, 
Ellen Terry, whom I saw several times later. 
It was my first Shakespearean play too; 
The Merchant of Venice, at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Bristol. 

I can remember every detail of the 
performance now; the appearance and names 
of most of the cast. Laurence Irving played 
Bassanio, so Ellen Terry partnered father 
and son. I think it was the last time the 
famous two ever played together on tour. 
It was very late in Sir Henry’s career, and 
their joint appearance was attended by all 
the importance of a Royal visit. 

I have seen many Shylocks since, but 
none have ever lent to the old Jew the fire 
and dignity of Irving. When he demanded 
his pound of flesh, the audience reacted as 
if the weapon was at their own heart. The 
pure charm and beauty of Ellen Terry’s 
Portia has made that réle to me eternally 
hers. A gracious figure in her golden gown 
waving a golden plume of feathers, her 
dignity in the Court scene, and her joyous 
comedy in the last, has lit a candle that will 
burn while memory lasts. 


Edgar Wilford. 


“My Most Memorable 


@ Entries for Competition No. 4 were embarrassingly 
mumerous from all parts of the world, and we can 
only hope that competitors derived as much pieasure 
from writing about their memorable moments in the 
theatre as the editorial staff did on reading them. 
For the most part the entries were excellent, though 
a number of readers fell into the trap of submitting 
what was more in the nature of a straightforward 
criticism of a play or performance and gave no sense 
of personal impact. 


It has been decided to award the £1 1s. Od. prize 
to each of six entries and a further prize of half a 
guinea to an additional two. Four of these are held 
over to appear in the September issue, namely, the 
entries from W. ©. Steuart, Miss J, Stokes, Miss H. 
Dalrymple and Miss M. Hunt (10/6). 


In this and the facing page are this month’s prize 
winners’ entries from Edgar Wilford, Miss Antoinette 
Bird and St. John Tayleur. G. E, Gariey is awarded 
10/6 for his delightful childhood memory. 


An entry from New York—overiong by the terms 
stated—is also included and another from Amsterdam 
from a 22 years old art student, Miss van Beurden. 
This latter is reproduced as received and we cannot 
but admire this young reader’s effort to describe a 
memorable visit to the theatre in a language other 
than her own. 


EDITOR. 


HE southern moon was glowing like a 

magic lantern, and the air was soft and 
warm as it always is in Provence. I was 
sitting on a stone bench in an old Roman 
amphitheatre: far below, among ruined 
pillars and fallen arches, was the stage, 
and a performance of Racine’s tragedy, 
Athalie, was about to begin. 

Suddenly the orchestra began to play 
strange, threatening music; mauve lights 
crept from behind the ruined arches, and 
dimly, amid the shadows, we could see the 
sombre figure of Joad, the High Priest. 
The gentle breeze moved his flowing robes 
and carried his deep voice out on the night 
air. A fanfare of trumpets heralded the 
entrance of Athalie, Queen of Juda, daughter 
of Jezebel. She was a vivid figure, clad in 
a rich, black velvet cloak and red dress; 
even before she spoke, she gave an impres- 
sion of passionate ruthlessness, and the 
whole audience sat tense, waiting for her 
words. She was superb, dominating the 
play with her evil personality, so that when 
she was not on the stage, we craved for her 
return. Swiftly the tragedy rushed to its 
climax, and when Athalie, throbbing with 
passion, hurled her last words to her terrified 
attendants, the whole of that vast audience, 
half hysterical with pent up emotion, rose 
to cheer this magnificent actress, although 
the play was not yet over. I walked home 
that night feeling like a prophetess who 
has seen a vision—and perhaps I had. 


(Miss) Antoinette Bird. 





Moment in the Theatre” 


= Y most memorable moment in the 

Theatre.” What a searching of the 
past that entails, and what a host of 
enthralling recollections one weighs in the 
balance. 

I suppose it is natural that one tends to 
go back to the early days of one’s theatre- 
going, and that impels me to choose that 
wonderful moment, at the Westminster 
Theatre twenty years ago, just before the 
curtain fell on Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel. 
Throughout this enthralling play one had 
been held by the adventures of Tobias and 
the Archangel Raphael, to whom Henry 
Ainley gave a_ dignity, strength and 
eloquence which triumphed over his disguise 
as a lowly servant. But then—in the 
ultimate moment, came the revelation. 

Suddenly the tattered garments vanished, 
the stage was bathed in dazzling light, and 
the Archangel appeared in all his glory, 
while brilliant use of the cyclorama spread 
rainbow-hued wings from either side of the 
angel for the entire width of the stage. 
And the majesty of the Golden Ainley voice, 
raised to the Glory of Jehovah, swept the 
play to a breath-taking climax. The audience 
was held spellbound, and the passing of the 
years has not dimmed this wonderful experi- 
ence. It was the first time I had ever seen 
Ainley, and I little dreamed it was to be his 
last stage appearance. But it was a fitting 
swan-song! 

St. John Tayleur. 


T. was to be a great occasion, my first 

visit to a real theatre, to see a real panto- 
mime. A child of five, I can see myself 
still across the years, surrounded by a host 
of jovial adult relations, and caught up in 
their carefree atmosphere of “ here we are 
again”; it must have been about 1919, 
because many of them were in ill-fitting 
khaki. The chocolates went round and 
round, and the orchestra struck up. My 
spirits began to sink, I don’t know why— 
but it is a long time ago, and I was a very 
little boy. The chorus went into the opening 
routine: a dingy lot, I fancy, certainly it was 
a dingy provincial theatre. My face grew 
longer and longer. Then the comic robters 
appeared: one of them desperately like a 
singularly uncomic uncle of mine, who was 
always threatening, in his loud voice, to saw 
my leg off if I didn’t behave or do some- 
thing or other unnatural. I began to cry. 
The robbers continued—and so did my tears, 


until | was dragged out of my seat in 
disgrace, screaming. 

It took years for me to overcome an 
aversion to the theatre after that unfortunate 
début. 

G. E. Garley. 


OR years I have enjoyed great moments 
of the Theatre but one which will live 
long in my memory concerns the New York 
début of the great trouper Judy Garland. 
With the revival of vaudeville at the old 
Palace Theatre, and the announcement that 
Judy would be the opening headliner, critics 
wondered if she could stand up to the 
terrific demands of a two-a-day show. Her 
new field was far different than the sound 
stages of Hollywood and on opening night 
one could sense the tense feeling of the 
audience. I believe every heart was beating 
faster as it came time for Judy’s entrance. 
In a mass we were thinking “ Will she be 
good "—“ Can she put it over,’ but such 
thoughts vanished completely after Judy had 
finished her first number. The audience 
loved her and she loved us, so all was well. 
Strangely enough the highlight of the even- 
ing came with the finale. Finishing a song 
and dance number “ Be a Clown” in which 
she wore the baggy tuxedo costume of a 
clown with black soot face and all, she came 
to the centre stage, sat down, folded her 
legs, wiped the perspiration from her face 
and nodded to the conductor. The theatre 
was in complete darkness save one spot light 
thrown on her face, and as the familiar 
strains of “ Over the Rainbow ” commenced 
she sang. Never shall I forget this rendition. 
It was her song and Judy poured her heart 
and soul into it and those tears she shed 
were the real thing. Maybe once again she 
was the small fry of the picture that intro- 
duced her to the world “ The Wizard of 
Oz” and believe me there wasn’t a person 
in that audience who didn’t have a lump 
in the throat. 

Seasoned performers like Sophie Tucker, 
Jimmy Durante and many others admitted 
later they had shed a few tears as they 
watched Judy prove to the world vaudeville 
was not dead, and what is more, Garland 
was not through. Somehow you just wanted 
to stand up and cheer and that’s exactly 
what happened, when the last bars of the 
music died away. Suddenly there was a 
thunderous applause and Judy smiling and 

(Continued on page 37) 








Readers’ Forum 


S it not time that those pessimists who 
continuously complain about the dearth 
of contemporary English playwrights of 
quality examined more closely the logical 
basis of their lamentations? Anybody who 
cares to open a textbook on the History 
of the Drama will find that—with the 
exception of the Elizabethan period—no 
time has seen more than about half a dozen 
good playwrights at work (and this is a 
generous estimate!) among whom there was 
sometimes, but by no means always, a man 
of genius, 

The English theatre may not be able to 
boast of a dramatist of genius just now, 
but it will not find it very difficult to call 
up the names of at least half a dozen writers 
of talent and competence in its defence. Our 
sense of proportion is, I think, clouded by 
the ever-increasing demand for plays in 
recent times; it is surely unreasonable to 
expect that more good plays should be 
written today than ever before only because 
a greater number of plays are being 
produced! 


London, N.W.3. Hans W. Cohn 


STRONGLY resent the comments of E. 

Mawby Green in his article in the July 
issue Of THEATRE WorRLD regarding British 
musicals. 

Although, admittedly, at the moment we 
have little to offer in this field, he does not 
refer to the present batch only, but to all 
British musicals during the past years. 

As one who admired and still admires the 
work of Ivor Novello, such remarks make 
me see red. Ivor had no equal in this 
particular sphere. He devised, wrote, com- 
posed and starred in his musical productions, 
a feat no American has yet accomplished. 

Ivor’s shows always contained wonderful 
music and the lyrics to his songs were sheer 
poetry compared with the repetitious non- 
sense we have to endure in some American 
offerings. But, according to Mr. Mawby 
Green “there is never a musical number 
melodious enough to remember.” 

I humbly predict that long after the 
present run of Drury Lane successes have 
been forgotten, Ivor Novello’s will be 
gratefully remembered. 


London, N.W.6. Patricia M. Gordon 


Y reaction to the letter in your July issue 
on the subject of curtain calls is 
definitely “* pro-Bailey.” 


Surely the whole thing can be summed up 
in the one word “courtesy,” and I fail to 
see how any illusions can be destroyed by 
this simple act of good manners on both 
sides. 

Personally, if I have enjoyed a play, I like 
to show my pleasure by a good clap. 

Why, therefore, may not the leading 
actor or actress, on behalf of the company 
(no doubt grateful for a good reception) 
show theirs, by saying a few words of 
thanks? 

I know that the “ moderns” are mostly 
too blasé and ill-mannered to show enthu- 
siasm to those who have entertained them, 
but to me (possibly old-fashioned) it is a 
custom which I should be extremely sorry 
to see pass away. 


Brighton. (Mrs) Dorothy Watts 


FOR one, will certainly join Mr. Roberts 

in deploring the low standard of present 
day theatre manners. 

May I add to his list of nuisances? 

1. The theatregoer who is attacked by a 
fit of giggles at a tense moment in a play. 

2. The theatregoer who thinks the per- 
formance begins only when the curtain has 
risen. This applies mainly to the ballet and 
opera (but also to “atmosphere” music), 
where overtures are spoilt by inconsiderate 
members of the audience who continue their 
conversation up to (and, alas! after) the 
rise of the curtain. 

3. The theatregoer who takes small 
children to the theatre (pantomime and 
children’s plays excepted, of course). 
Leeds, 7. David Keene 


OUR correspondent, Mr. Peter Roberts, 
7 may deplore the present-day standards 
of the theatregoing public, but does he 
seriously think that a “ theatre code ” would 
eliminate the late-comers, the “ chocolate 
munchers” and the “crockery clatterers? ” 
Incidentally, he is wrong in his assertion 
that practically every theatregoer belongs to 
one or other of these categories. But, apart 
from that, a “code” such as he suggests 
would be a disaster for the British Theatre. 

Does he want to see people surreptitiously 
referring to little books before they dare set 
foot in the foyer? Does he really want a 
list of “do's” and “don'ts” for theatre- 
goers—because the motorists are tied to 
regulations. What a hateful idea the whole 

(Continued on page 37) 





Jean Anouilh’s 


‘“‘Medea”’ 
in 
Buenos Aires 


Some scenes from the interesting production “‘in the round” of Anouilh’s 
** Media’ which has been running for over six months at the New Theatre 
(Nzevo Teatro), Buenos Aires, and which has been voted the best Argentine 
production of 1951-52. The ‘ best actress ’’ award has gone to Alejandra Boero 
for her Medea, and a special award to her husband, Pedro Asquini, who directed 
the play. Above left: Oscar Mattaresse as Creon and above right, Alejandra 
Boero as Medea, Below left: Medea with the Nurse (Ana Forgue), and right, 
Medea, after killing her children, sets fire to her wagon and kills herself. 
Alejandra Boero’s dramatic and moving performance has been likened to that 

of Judith Anderson in New York in 1948. 











Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent 


FTER three months away from Broad- 

way, a running down the list of the 
plays current and it seems as if a plague has 
hit the theatre. Of course, it is only the 
usual summer slump but nevertheless they 
form a pathetic little collection. The sole 
hot weather sell-out is Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s The King and I starring 
Celeste Holm as the English schoolteacher 
in the court of the King of Siam. She has 
replaced the sunning Gertrude Lawrence and 
the lack of slack at the box-office is a fine 
testimonial to Miss Holm’s pulling popu- 
larity. Usually it is disaster when such 
powerhouses as Miss Lawrence or Ethel 
Merman drop out of a rdéle they created, 
but Miss Holm is proving their equal. 
South Pacific is still with us, well on its 
way to becoming a permanent fixture, but 
we did not expect to see Paint Your Wagon, 
the Lowe-Lerner musical of gold rush days, 
still making the trek. Guys and Dolls, based 
on the Damon Runyon stories, and the 
revival of Pal Joey, which won the New 
York Critics’ Award as the best musicals for 
the 1951 and 1952 seasons respectively, have 
had their first empty seats, but nothing to 
send their managements into panic. The 
satire on television, Top Banana, is having 
a greater struggle with the heat. This leaves 
us with two new musical entries to contend 
with, New Faces of 1952, a surprise hit, 
which we shall discuss next month, and 
Wish You Were Here, a surprise disappoint- 
ment, which served as a re-orientation course 
for us in the ways of show business Broad- 
way style. 

All top names co-operated to make Wish 
You Were Here, a summer spree to 
remember. The fabulously — successful 
Leland Hayward and Joshua Logan again 
joined forces as producers; Mr. Logan co- 
authored the book with Arthur Kober, 
based on the latter’s successful comedy of 
fifteen years ago, Having Wonderful Time, 
the Logan name as co-author being every 
bit as good as the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
on a U.S. bond, for his exceptional talent 
served in the same capacity for Mister 
Roberts and South Pacific; Logan also 
directed as he did for those last two shows; 
plus Harold Rome of Call Me Mister fame 
turning out the tunes and twisting the lyrics, 
plus Jo Mielziner for the settings—and how 


E Mawby Green 


could you miss? All their friends and 
relations eagerly came up with the $300,000 
to make the venture possible and settled 
back to collect the anticipated thousand per 
cent. interest on their investment. Then the 
demon in show business went to work. The 
first act finale called for a swimming pool 
thus making an out-of-town break-in tour 
an impossibility. Instead a long series of 
New York paid previews were substituted 
and Broadway had the time of its life slowly 
knifing the production to death. Every cast 
change, lyric change, line change, bit of 
business change was reported the day it 
went into the show and each change was 
ghoulishly greeted as a true sign of disaster 
to follow. By opening night, everyone in 
the audience had heard Wish You Were Here 
was nothing to write anyone about and a 
tougher group than that to play to is hard 
to imagine. The morning papers with one 
exception confirmed the dire predictions, but 
with a huge advance sale to sustain it for 
several weeks, the management decided to 
go in for more extensive overhauling. We 
caught the new version and pleasantly 
surprised were we. 

The first thing to strike this Broadway 
absentee on his return was the extraordinary 
verve and vitality of the chorus. This 
youngest and handsomest collection of girls 
and boys literally shouts health and happi- 
ness, throwing around more organised energy 
in one scene than a British musical does in 
a whole evening. The book was far from 
earthshaking but simple, uncluttered and a 
sufficient peg for the score, which, too, was 
only adequate, and somewhere in a huge 
musical, a touch of genius must creep in to 
ensure survival. 

The original play, Having Wonderful 
Time, had a slight case of this magical touch. 
It was a very funny, very touching and 
sentimental account of a large army of girls 
in New York City—typists, clerks, stenos— 
who pinch pennies all year round to afford 
a two weeks vacation in the mountains, 
where they frantically seek sham romance. 
One such girl, Tessie Stern, Teddy to her 
friends, finds her true love in the guise of a 
poor law student earning his way as a 
waiter at Camp Karefree, the summer camp 
for adults, and by final curtain she has 
“made a friendship to last a whole life 





Martha Scott, 
Nugent and Robert 
Preston in the New 
York revival of ‘* The 
Male Animal,”’ reviewed 
in this article. This 
amusing comedy was 
seen in London at the 
Arts Theatre in 1949, 
subsequently transfer- 
ring to the New. 


Elliot 


Picture by 


John Erwin 


through.” This earlier production was the 
making of two young players, Katharine 
Locke, who a few years later turned in the 
most real and affecting Ophelia we have yet 
seen on stage, and the late John Garfield. 
The two young players in the musical 
version are less convincing, but stardom is 
winking at a blonde bundle of dancing 


dynamite, Sheila Bond, who snatched all the 


good mentions. 

The current straight plays seem non- 
existent. The Critics’ Prize Play, John van 
Druten’s 1 Am a Camera, has closed for the 
summer to re-open in the fall, as has Helen 
Hayes in Mrs. McThing and Henry Fonda 
in Point of No Return, leaving only Jon de 
Hartog’s The Fourposter, F. Hugh Herbert’s 
The Moon is Blue and a revival of James 
Thurber and Elliot Nugent’s The Male 
Animal—all comedies 
to choose from. 

At least a dozen productions bid for 
Broadway acclaim while we were lolling in 
Europe but only this revival of The Male 
Animal came up with the necessary staying 
power, adding fuel to the “ Where are the 
new American playwrights?” fire and “Is the 
American stage going to be dominated by 
revivals?”’ debate. Much as we hope the 
latter never takes place, it is difficult to 
deny the delight experienced in witnessing 
The Male Animal, which must rank among 
the best domestic comedies written for 
Yankee consumption, and in view of the 
prevalent communist witch hunt, even more 
pertinent than when first produced ten or 
twelve years ago. 


for summer visitors 


The background of the play is a small 
university town, where a _ rather timid 
professor stirs up the proverbial hornets nest 
by telling one of his students he intends to 
read in class Vanzetti’s last letter, written 
in prison while waiting execution, as an 
example of good prose from an uneducated 
man. Since Vanzetti was labelled a com- 
munist by his accusers—and since the 
trustees of the college are purging the pinks 
from the school—and since the student 
writes an editorial praising the professor’s 
intention to stand up against the “ fascist ” 
trustees—the situation is innocently and 
amply provoked. But this is only one aspect 
of the play. The year’s big football game is 
also on schedule and this returns to the 
college its star player of fifteen years ago, 
who also happens to be the professor’s wife’s 
best beau of that period. Facing losing her, 
occasions some of the best and most hilarious 
passages of the male animal (through years 
of disuse, non-aggressive) trying to put up 
a primitive fight for his mate. This humour, 
basically mature and intelligently witty, with 
no reliance on the gag for the gag’s sake, 
makes The Male Animal a rare exception 
among Broadway comedies: a civilised treat 
for both mind and funnybone. 

Superbly played by Mr. Nugent himself 
as the professor with deep, decent con- 
victions, and hilariously assisted by Robert 
Preston as the overgrown kid, ex-all- 
American football star and Martha Scott as 
their sweet prize, it is not difficult at all to 
see why almost all the reviewers tagged this 
as the funniest comedy of the year. 











The Seottish Theatre 


Recent activities reviewed by .... 
Winifred Bannister 


Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre 


HE season at Glasgow Citizens’, which 

theatre draws nearer each year to its 
ideal of developing a national theatre, 
revealed a typical pattern of choice. To five 
international plays (four classics and one 
for fun), there were: A Bridie revival and 
four new Scottish works. This national 
group was a great deal more than a modest 
success, both financially and artistically. 
The season opened with a stylish produc- 
tion by Peter Potter of the tightly sprung 
farce which Miles Malleson has conjured 
out of Moliére’s decorous satirical comedy 
Tartuffe. Duncan MacRae gave the part of 
the master-humbug all the fine shading it 
demands. He created a giant spider with a 
cunningly concealed appetite and an under- 
lying lasciviousness crawling in the pious 
voice and the elegant, preying hands. It 
was an immortal Unholy Willie: the part 
of MacRae’s career. As the gullible Orgon, 
James Cairncross achieved a_ polished 
comedy performance; a delightful frank 
breeze to MacRae’s cunning eddies. From 
Moligre comedy to Shakespearean tragedy 
is a difficult jump for any Scottish theatre. 


The Scot, shy of deep emotion, is an eager 
comedian. That, perhaps, is why the great 
Scottish tragedy has yet to be written. The 
company tried hard with King Lear, but 
tripped over the obstacles in more senses 
than one, for the production and setting 
were attuned to Fingal’s Cave accommoda- 
ting Stonehenge, and, consequently, led to 
rather farcical claustrophobia, not to men- 
tion crowded, almost queueing Majesty! 
Stanley Baxter's Fool was brilliant and 
George Coulouris, the guest Lear, was com- 
petent, stubbing his toes with impeccable 
pathos. 

Fallen Angels, done for fun, but falling 
even flatter than Lear, offended the audience 
with the spectacle of two women drinking 
themselves into a state of Noél Coward's 
dubious (on this occasion) wit. Peter 
Potter’s anglicised approach to a beautifully 
set Juno and the Paycock spoiled the pro- 
duction as a whole, but brilliant acting in 
creditable Irish by Roddy MacMillan as 
Joxer, Eric Woodburn as The Paycock, and 
Jean Taylor Smith as Mrs. Maddigan, were 
compensations. Bridie’s little done Gog 
and Magog brought a fresh triumph for 
Duncan MacRae as the tramp poet Harry 
Magog, who so pathetically hitches his 
doggerel wagon to a star. Not one of 
Bridie’s best plays perhaps, but Magog is 
one of his major and most moving character 
studies. The difficult third act with its 
confused symbolism was handled with much 
skill by Peter Potter. 

A new play by Robert Kemp, The Other 
Dear Charmer, is a realistic study of Robert 
Burns through the eyes of Clarinda, that 
vivacious and high minded grass widow, 
whose affair with the poet proved to be a 
turning point in his career. Mr. Kemp 
differs from the biographers generally in 
that he reveals Clarinda, not as a tease and 
a temptress, but as a virtuous woman who 
was deeply and passionately in love, as 
much tortured by the spiritual rein she put 
on her emotions as Burns was by the lack 
of such discipline. Remarkably enough, 
Clarinda persuades Burns to enter into a 
platonic pact, but he hasn’t her head for 


Left: Duncan MacRae and Yvonne Coullette in 
Tartuffe.”’ 





Above: Duncan MacRae in Bridie’s ‘“‘Gog and Magog,” and above right, James Cairmcross and Madeleine 
Christie in a scene from ‘* The Flouers O’Edinburgh,”’ the new play by Robert MacLelian. 


heights. The climax of a love story that 
holds one enchanted, is tempestuous stuff. 
Clarinda’s rage when she discovers that 
Burns has been firing their tender rapture 
with a trollope of the town, fills the theatre. 
The issue is practical and tragic. There can 
be no escape for Burns from his “bedlam 
passions,” and no divorce for Clarinda. 


This is a most moving and exciting play; it 
is written with sensibility; the dialogue has 
grace and strength. 

Iris Russell made a fascinating Clarinda, 


but she did not quite find the woman 
scorned with the electrifying speeches pro- 
vided; and James Cairncross, as Burns, 
achieved the famous independence, the 
raillery and gallantry, the humanity and wit, 
but not quite the fiery spirit. 

Another joy of the season was Robert 
MacLellan’s lively comedy of manners, The 
Flouers O’ Edinburgh. It is a satirical por- 
trayal of Scottish society just after the 
Union with England, and the dramatic pith 
of the play is in the conflict between two 
well-known types of Scot, who are here 
candidates for the same political seat. 
Charles Gilchrist, the anglicised Scot, a 
toady of English politicians and leaders of 
society, bribes his constituents with promise 
of English favours. Auchterleckie, a village 
lad with a stride destined for continents, 
has become the right hand man of Indian 
Princes—himself a Nabob no less!—and is 
an easy winner with his kists of gold to 
scatter. MacLellan is careful to point out 
in a play that has the audience laughing 
all the way that morally there is little to 


choose between the two types of adven- 
turers: The salt of Scotland is one like Lord 
Stanebyres, who lacks the germ of absen- 
teeism, and who stays on his own heath with 
a sense of responsibility. As always, Mac- 
Lellan creates his characters with bold, 
honest and exhilarating brushwork; the 
characters are vividly alive because they 
have the vices of their virtues. Like O’Casey, 
MacLellan has poetised his native language 
for dramatic effect, and for a deeper 
revelation of character. The result is a 
grand stir of action. In Peter Potter’s 
authoritative production outstanding per- 
formances were given by a round dozen, but 
the Lord Stanebyres of James Cairncross, 
Ian MacNaughton’s Jock, Madeleine 
Christie’s Lady Girzie, James Gibson’s Rev. 
Daniel Dowie and young John Kerr's 
Charlie Gilchrist, had that extra something. 

Perhaps the most remarkable event of the 
season was a Sunday evening experiment. 
Citizens’ Company gave a rehearsed reading 
in costume of a poetic fantasy, A Masque 
of Summer, by 23-years-old Ian Dallas. The 
experiment was most interesting. One did 
not notice the small, thick scripts after the 
first few minutes, for young Mr. Dallas can 
cast a spell; he is a gifted poet and a most 
promising playwright, with a touch as light 
and clear as Spring sunlight until his one 
bad fault—the fault of many young poets— 
makes tragedy of passing clouds. The play 
is concerned with a sheltered and unhappy 
young girl who is cured of a desire to flee 
this wicked world (a flight no more adven- 

(Continued on page 36) 








Theatre Bookshelf —some recent books reviewed 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 1951: 
J. Dover Wilson, and T. C. Worsley. 
Foreword by Anthony Quayle. (Rein- 
hardt, 15/- net). 

Words By Request: 
(Barker, 21/- net). 

Actors On Acting: Edited Toby Cole and 
Helen Krich Chinoy (Pitman, 40/-). 


Christopher Hassall 


lyre who enjoyed the privilege of see- 
ing the Shakespeare Histories last year 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, will have been 
impressed by the unity of conception by 
which they were inspired. This unity 
receives fresh emphasis in the admirable 
volume by J. Dover Wilson and T. C. 
Worsley which now commemorates the 
Stratford productions. It is a souvenir 
which will be valued, not only by all who 
enjoyed those evenings of enchantment in 
the Memorial Theatre, but by all who 
would appreciate Shakespeare’s aim and 
purpose in writing these four plays: 
Richard I]; Henry IV, Parts I and Il; and 
Henry V. Mr. Anthony Quayle reminds us 
that while each play could easily stand alone 
in the theatre, and had usually done so, 
yet this practice made for distortion. Their 
full power and meaning demands their 
treatment as a whole. This was done last 
year at Stratford for the first time since 
Benson’s production in 1905. 

Mr. Dover Wilson does good service by 
giving us a masterly critical background 
against which we can discern the essential 
purpose of Shakespeare’s work in the 
histories. We are prone to forget that the 
poet lived at a time when England had still 
in memory the unhappy conflict of the 
Roses. Shakespeare knew how much the 
Tudor settlement meant for the nation. 
“The Tudor settlement in the end made 
modern liberty possible.” Here is the clue 
to the Elizabethan background and the 
significance of the plays can be better 
appreciated if this fact is kept in mind. The 
real danger to the State lay in a disputed 
succession. We are reminded that for 
Shakespeare, and for his audiences, Henry 
of Monmouth “ was the ideal representative 
of order and security, as Richard Crook- 
back had been of chaos and national 
disaster.” For such a Prince as Henry, the 
Tempter had to be a remarkable creation, 
hence Falstaff, for whose creation, Shakes- 
peare “summoned all his powers of 
invention and wit.” 


Unity marked the whole Stratford pro- 
duction; a unity designed to bring out to the 
full the great kingship of Henry V, and Mr. 
Worsley helps us to understand the enter- 
prise of the whole production to this end, 
and the contribution made by a distinguished 
and talented cast, and the skill of Miss 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch in designing the cos- 
tumes and the set, each detail conspiring 
effectively to the emphasis of the major aim. 

The book includes a selection of criticisms 
relating to the production, and is in every 
way worthy of the outstanding event it 
commemorates. It is a guide to a deeper 
and richer understanding of the subject 
which will be welcomed and treasured. 


In these days of commonplace utility and 
enforced economies in production it is a 
delight to eye and touch to greet such a 
volume as Christopher Hassall’s Words By 
Request, in this choice edition limited to 
500 copies. The spoken Prologue to a play, 
so familiar in the time of Johnson and 
Garrick, lapsed, until it was an almost for- 
gotten art. In this charming volume the 
skill of Mr. Hassall as poet and writer of 
prose in reviving the art is made richly 
manifest. Here we have a collection of 
Prologues, graceful, apt and humorous, 
fitted both to the nature of the production 
concerned, and to the personalities of the 
distinguished reciters, who included Dame 
Irene Vanbrugh, Dame Edith Evans, Sir 
Godfrey Tearle, and Mr. John Gielgud. 
There is a wealth of felicitious lines in 
every verse. In addition there are the texts 
of three Cantatas, which were commissioned 
for the Festival Year, and a homily on 
Shakespeare delivered by the author in 
Southwark Cathedral. Vivid imagination 
and graphic expression are _ particularly 
marked in Operation Rainbow, a Tale of 
Dunkirk, and this epic in our national 
history could not be better enshrined. 
Norwich Fair is a_ pleasing instance 
suggested by a theme in the life of John 
Crome, and a graceful addition to a book 
of particular charm and beauty. 

To bring within the compass of one 
volume almost everything of worth that has 
been expressed about the actor’s art is an 
enterprise that would seem at first thought 
well-nigh impossible. It has, however, been 
done in Actors on Acting with a compre- 
hension and thoroughness that give proof 
of truly impressive research and industry. 


(Continued on page 39) 





Evening in a Spanish Theatre 


T was either the bullfight or the dancers 

and singers from Madrid. We chose the 
dancers and singers. 

The performance began at about eleven 
in the evening, so we left the house at about 
half-past eleven! Everything is just around 
the corner in Tangier and quite soon we 
were passing through a very stately court- 
yard with age-old palm trees standing like 
sentinels on either side. Only a large and 
garish awning betrayed the Spanish castle’s 
transformation. “Coros y Danzas_ de 
Madrid,” it announced in letters cracked 
and powdered by the intense Moroccan sun. 

We paid for our seats at what had 
formerly been the janitor’s gate and received 
in return a piece of metal about the size of 
a plate. 

The theatre inside was one mass of jet- 
black heads and dark, sunburnt complexions. 
The women were brilliantly attired in multi- 
coloured shawls, some wearing cone hats 
which bobbed up and down like corks on a 
sea as they chattered with their neighbours. 
Then the lights went down and, for the first 
and last time, the theatre was hushed. The 
curtain, groaning and complaining, went up 
and on came the dancers. Cries and shrieks 
of delight greeted them before they had 
gone a step. The dancers stopped to 
acknowledge the cheers, one even shaking 
hands with a spectator in the front row. 

Then the dancing began. Nothing seen 
in the theatre could rival the intense excite- 
ment of Spaniards dancing for Spaniards in 
little Spain. The adagios were watched 


THE TOWNELEY PLAYS 
A Notable Revival 


URREY Community Players have earned 
respect by their revival of some of the 
Towneley or Wakefield medieval plays, 
four of which were staged in Southwark for 
a limited number of performances in June 
and July. 

Tke Annunciation, The Salutation and 
The First Shepherds’ Play were performed 
on a daylight stage in Southwark Chapter 
House, whilst the play representing The 
Creation and the Fall of Lucifer was given 
a traditional street showing on a pageant- 
cart. The text had been but slightly 
modernised and it retained its rugged 
strength. The heavenly characters wore 
their robes and wings and wigs with pro- 


by Brenda P Abulafia 


with the same concentration as a football 
match on a Saturday afternoon, and at the 
fast pieces, in which, one mass of revolving 
colour, the dancers whirred like tops about 
the stage, there was no holding the audience. 
They leapt up in their seats like dervishes, 
clapped wildly at each spin, shrieked and 
cheered and shouted and—at the end—sank 
back on their benches utterly exhausted! 

The singers were greeted likewise. Most 
of them had high, thin voices and their 
songs cascaded back and forth from key to 
key. One singer, slightly built, with thin 
face, would take a deep breath, shut his 
eyes tightly, hold his nose and out of his 
mouth would come a long, wandering sound 
like a siren with variations, The audience 
went wild. 

But the troupe had their Chaplin, too. 
A dumpy, round-faced little man with a 
large hat down to his eyebrows, he clowned 
and tumbled and gawped most winningly. 
It was perfectly possible to follow him even 
though one knew not a word of the language 
he was speaking. When he turned pathetical 
and played the ugly and unloved clown who 
had his dear one stolen by the handsome 
cavalier, the audience was nothing if not 
responsive. 


The programme ended—after half an 
hour of encores—at two in the morning. 
We went home to recover—for all this had 
been going on in steaming heat. Not one 
word had we understood, but had enjoyed 
every minute of it, just the same. 


priety and spoke -with measured clarity. 
Mary Stoneham brought to her performance 
as Mary an ability to convey natural joy 


and simple faith with dignity. The Joseph 
of John Holbrook was a Giotto figure in 
appearance and attitudes. His delivery was 
slow. Brisk action and ripe “Mummerset” 
was supplied by the Three Shepherds, 
strongly drawn characters robustly played 
by Harold Carter, Hawk Dixon and Michael 
Chase. 
* * x 

The final scene in the Chapter House, 
wherein the Shepherds advanced to the 
manger to pay homage, was most moving— 
a supreme moment. The production, by 
Francis Edwards,.owed much to the cos- 
tumes and wigs designed and made by 
Rowena Chase. H.G.M. 





turous than the sleep that is death), by the 
innocence and imagination of a poet. The 
poet succeeds where distinguished doctors 
and psychiatrists fail. In spite of youth’s 
pre-occupation with itself, one would like 
to see the completed production, with at 
least a third of the words removed, for 
there is much theatrical magic here. 


Pitlochry Festival Theatre 

HEN Citizens’ closes its doors to pre- 

pare for the Edinburgh Festival, Mr. 
John Stewart pitches his theatrical tent in 
the Highlands, and one arrived at Pitlochry 
to find a pleasant buzz of enthusiasm for the 
first two productions. Bridie’s charming 
Tobias and the Angel had enchanted all, 
and Shaw’s Too True to be Good had gone 
down almost as well. 

But the talk of the town was the eagerly 
awaited first night of Sir Walter Scott's 
Devorgoil, after 130 years on the shelf. 
Would it be a masterpiece, or like the rest of 
Scott’s works, just a middling melodrama? 
Alas it proved to be neither. It is a stuffed 
border bird of preposterous plumage, fit 
only to be shot down by Eric Linklater, 
who put Rob Roy out of our misery when 
he burlesqued it with such wit and theatrical 
dash in To Meet the MacGregors. 

Sir Walter himself admitted to dispensing 
with a plot and making of Devorgoil, 
pic-nick receptacle of all things.” He also 
admitted to writing it when he had the colic; 
furthermore, even the Edinburgh Theatre of 
which he was a trustee and shareholder 
would not have the play as a gift. There 
being no plot I can only catalogue. There 
is a decayed Baron, Devorgoil, in a ruined 
castle. There is Flora, his daughter and her 
lover Leonard. Flora has an idiotic suitor 
in Gullcrammer, a_ student. Devorgoil’s 
niece, the fey Katleen, and her sweetheart 
Leonard, dress up in the middle act to 
frighten Gullcrammer away, and are them- 
selves visited by the snobbish family ghost, 
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related subjects from this shop. ANY BOOK 
FROM ANY PART OF THE WORLD— 
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Call or write. We open Monday to Saturday, 
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Black Eric, who offers to release the family 
fortune from behind the portcullis if Devor- 
goil will abandon his loyal peasant wife. 
Throughout, there is thunder and lightning, 
food and ballads, and Miss_ Russell 
Ferguson playing the Clarsach, beautifully 
but to no theatrical purpose. 

The settings are good and the magical 
playing of Jean Forbes Robertson conjures 
a witch out of the lifeless pompous lines. 
Tom Criddle as Leonard acts and sings well. 
Producer Andrew Leigh attempts the 
impossible when he imposes a Twelfth Night 
revelry on what is immovably a tight 
gaitered grotesque. This new production 
was indeed a big disappointment for patrons 
who look for more than a sumptuous theatre 
in beautiful surroundings of rich dramatic 
historic and literary interest: who look for 
the theatrical good taste they will certainly 
find in the tried and trusty part of the 
repertoire: in the Bridie, the Shaw, in Dear 
Brutus and The Witch. 


Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


Fantasque, Le Beau Danube and Three 
Cornered Hat. Helpmann still attends 
ballet class. He has by no means turned his 
back on dancing. Apart from guest appear- 
ances in ballet, he has every intention of one 
day taking the leading role in a musical 
play. 

A glamorous picture of Margot Fonteyn 
in his dressing room recalls the glory of 
their ballet partnership at Sadler’s Wells and 
Covent Garden. As premier danseur he 
was the link between the old Sadler's Wells 
and the new. When the company was 
only just beginning to lure balletomanes out 
to Islington he partnered the inimitable 
Markova in Lac Des Cygnes and other 
popular ballets. When the great ballerina 
left the Wells to form her own company 
with Dolin, young Helpmann remained to 
partner Margot Fonteyn as she slowly 
climbed from the corps de ballet to be the 
first dancer trained at Sadler’s Wells to win 
an international reputation. 


in Modern Dress 


“The Confederacy” 


HE Cockpit Theatre Club ran through 
an arena production of Vanbrugh’s The 
Confederacy in modern dress in two hours 


on Sunday 22nd June at the Portcullis 
Theatre, Monck Street, Westminster. Oppor- 
tunities for seeing this play seldom occur. 
The production by Ann Jellicoe, the pro- 
moter of the Club, was well adapted to her 
opportunity and material. H.G.M. 





Readers’ Forum (C onid.) 


thing is! Surely there are enough regula- 
tions in this world as it is? Why try to 
institute more in the very place we go to 
for relaxation and enjoyment. 

North Harrow. Peter R. Garland 


ITH reference to the final paragraph of 

Mr. Bedford's letter in your July issue, 
I suggest that a society which takes its work 
seriously should persuade one of _ its 
members (who perhaps may already have 
some knowledge of producing) to embark 
upon a course of study and _ instruction. 
There are a number of excellent text-books 
on the art of producing a play and the 
British Drama League runs regular courses 
for producers. Inspiration and _ original 
ideas must of course come from the 
individual himself. 

I am not suggesting that if this advice is 
taken a perfect producer will result there- 
from but rather that a much better equipped 
individual will emerge. 

It is extraordinary that some _ people 
imagine that a play can be produced with- 
out even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
art of production, yet those same people 
would readily agree that a man cannot 
become a reasonably competent amateur 
carpenter unless he learns the theory and 
practice of carpentry. 
‘Feering, Essex. Clifford Stuart 

ANY plays have been written about 

famous—or infamous — people who 
have lived in the past. Could not play- 
wrights do the same for minor characters 
taken from Shakespeare? 

For example, what a fascinating play 
could be written about the home life of the 
Rustics from A Midsummer Night's Dream 
at the time of the rehearsal of their play. 
(They always seem more interesting than the 
immortals, etc.) 

How funny Bully Bottom would be 
when he went home and told Mrs. Bottom 
what a large and important part he had, 
and although he would put a brave face 
on it I feel sure he would secretly be very 
worried about the ass’s head adventure. 

My choice for this play would be: 

Author—Christopher Fry. 
Decor—Oliver Messel. 
Music—Christopher Fry again. 
Bottom—-A certain eminent Knight. 


(Miss) N. Tebbutt 


Kettering. 


The usual awards of 10s. 6d. each go 
this month to Mr. Hans W. Cohn, Miss 
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Patricia M. Gordon and Mr. 
Garland. 

Brief letters on any subject of theatrical 
interest are welcome and should reach the 
Editor not later than the 10th of the month. 
Several letters are unavoidably held over. 


Peter R. 


**My Most Memorable Moment’? (Conid.) 
crying all at the same time was surrounded 
by flowers and well wishers. The old rafters 
of the Palace fairly shook and it almost 
seemed as if the echoes of great headliners 
of yesteryear were joining in rejoicing in the 
fact that once again vaudeville was back 
where it belonged. Yes, vaudeville was here 
and as-one New York columnist reported, 
“The Queen has come to the Palace.” 
Truly, Judy was every inch that Queen. 
Edward M. Lally. 


RICHARD 11, performed in Stratford-on- 

Avon in 1951, will always be in my 
memory as a wonderful symphony-concert 
of the English language, with Michael 
Redgrave as the soloist. To me he has 
made a perfect harmony of this Richard: 
the spoiled monarch on the one side and the 
man with his sensitive and poetic imagin- 
ation on the other side. 

But what I have admired most in this 
creation is the evolution that takes place in 
the King’s attitude throughout the play. 
which is so radical and still is made accept- 
able by Mr. Redgrave in the space of time 
of a few hours only. 

King Richard is not in one act the 
unapproachable and unimpeachable “Deputy 
elected by the Lord” and in the next one 
the humiliated and pitiable sovereign.. 

No, this reversal goes little by little and 
one nearly fails to notice it. 

Until, dismayed and desperate in prison, 
he arrives at the conclusion: “ . whate’er 
I am, nor I, nor any man that but man is, 
with nothing shall be pleas’d, till he be 
eas’d with being nothing. .. .” 

And this acknowledgment drew me back 
to the proud Richard from the beginning 
of the play, which is then so hard to identify 
with the imprisoned King. 

I have tried to detect in which act 
Richard’s attitude changes so suddenly. But 
I couldn’t; because Mr. Redgrave leads this 
figure gradually to its downfall from the very 
first lines. 

I am grateful to have seen this wonderful 
performance and I’m a little sorry too, 
because there are few products of art that 
are as transitory as the production of a play. 

(Miss) Leontien van Beurden. 





JOYCE REDMAN who is appearing with Hugh 

Williams, Coral Browne, Wilfrid Hyde White and 

Basil Radford in * Affairs of State,” by Louis Verneuil, 

which opened at Brighton on 28th July and is to 

come to the Cambridge Theatre on 21st August. The 

play is produced by Roy Rich, with settings by Michael 
Weight. 


actresses 
at the recently 


ANY distinguished were 
programme _ sellers 
re-opened Royal Court Theatre for the 
Midnight Shaw Matinee on 26th July. 
Village Wooing, with Michael Golden and 
Ellen Pollock, was given, and after a talk 
by Sybil Thorndike, H. F. Rubenstein’s play 
Bernard Shaw In Heaven was performed, 
with Diarmuid Kelly as Shaw, Catherine 
Lacey as Candida, Clement McCallin as 
Shakespeare, Rosalind Iden as Rosalind, 
Elwyn Brook-Jones as Frank Harris, Dinah 
Malone as the Housekeeper, and Andrew 
Osborne, Giles Playfair, Lawrence Williams. 
Moray Watson and Paul Sheridan as 
members of the Press. The proceeds were 
donated to the Shaw Memorial Fund. 


At the Royal Court on 29th 
Desmond O'Donovan, in association 
the London Theatre Guild, presented 
Margaret Rutherford, John Justin and 
George Curzon in a new comedy Miss 
Hargreaves by Frank Baker, which has been 
adapted for the stage by the author from 
his own best-selling novel of the same name. 
The cast includes Julian D’Albie, Robert 
Brown, Aimee Delamain, Dorothy Turner, 
Pat Sandys, A. J. Brown, Christopher Steele 
and Stringer Davies. 

The play is produced by 
Welch, with sets designed by Reginald 
Woolley, and costumes by Michael Ellis. 


July, 
with 


Joan Kemp- 
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As We Go To Press 


Ann Trego’s modern comedy The Step 
Forward followed And So To Bed at the 
Strand Theatre on 26th July. Guy Rolfe. 
Frances Hyland, Derek Farr, Gillian Lind. 
Alexis France and Sheila Keith are in the 
cast, and Jack Minster produces. 

Lion’s Corner, a comedy by Bruce Walker, 
author of Master Crook, was presented at 
St. Martin’s on 23rd July. The story is set 
in a chalet on the border between Russian 
and British-occupied Germany, and Doris 
Hare, Garry Marsh, Hannah Watt and 
Russell Napier were in the cast. (This play 
was withdrawn after one performance.) 

It is unusual for a play coming to the 
West End to have its premiere abroad. But 
this has been the case with the new farce 
by Ben Travers, Wild Horses, which Linnit 
and Dunfee presented in Germany at Bad 
Oeynhausen on Sth July with Robertson 
Hare and Ralph Lynn as the stars. The 
company returns to this country at the 
beginning of August for a short prior-to- 
London provincial tour. 

David Farrar and Edana Romney are 
starring in the play called Roval Command. 
by George R. Preedy, which opens its pre- 
London tour at Newcastle on 4th August. 
The action takes place in Denmark in the 
mid-18th century, and Reginald Tate directs 
for Orion Productions. 

Dennis Price and Betty Paul are the stars 
in Husbands Don’t Count, a new comedy 
translated and adapted by Patricia 
Hollender from the French of Roger- 
Ferdinand. Directed by André van 
Gyseghem, the play opens a six-weeks’ pre- 
London tour at Edinburgh on 11th August. 

Tennent Productions Ltd. are to present 
in association with Stephen Mitchell. 
Charles Morgan’s new play The River Line, 
which will open in Manchester on 11th 
August and then visit Edinburgh and Leeds 
before coming to the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
on 2nd September. The cast will be 
headed by Pamela Brown and Paul Scofield, 
and also’ includes Marjorie Fielding, 
Michael Goodliffe, Virginia McKenna, 
John Westbrook, Robert Hardy and Marcel 
Poncin. Michael MacOwan is the director 
and Alan Tagg the designer. 

The Theatre Mime Francais make their 
first appearance in England at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, in a series of mime plays 
by Etienne Decroux (Jean Louis Barrault’s 
director). They opened a fortnight’s season 
on 29th July. 





** Volponme ”’? (Contd. 


does she not go? However, she is rescued 
by Bonario, the disinherited son to Corbaccio 
and the only other character whom we are 
allowed to admire. Peter Halliday well 
maintains Bonario in that esteem an audi- 
ence longs to bestow on youth. 

For the rest of the play Volpone is usually 
being ministered unto by Mosca and a trio 
of grotesques and it is possible for Sir Ralph 
to relax, making the Fox a sort of elderly 
Tappertit who has picked up a sham cere- 
monial manner of spcech at his mock 
Masonic meetings and now uses it on all 
occasions, so that he never seems serious in 
the genuine sense, only in the ritualistic 
sense. It is Mosca whom Jonson used to 
wind the springs of his action and Anthony 
Quayle industriously sets himself to this 
business. The result is not only supremely 
joyous to watch, it is rather unexpected. 
Mr. Quayle has not the figure one associates 
with parasites, but he triumphs over his 
advantages and veils his bluffness with 
servility, twisting himself into a knot of mock 
humility and extracting humour from every 
utterance. This is better even than his 
Coriolanus; and a man who can play 
Coriolanus and Mosca may be called an 
actor of parts. 

Doubtless in Jonson’s day Sir Politick 
Would-be was better understood and there- 
fore more entertaining. He has no concern 
with the main plot and has to fend for 
himself to gain attention. He is an English 
eccentric doing the Grand Tour. Michael 
Hordern makes him a sort of fellow traveller 
with Alice’s White Knight, endows him with 
pleasant mannerisms and earns gratitude for 
bringing a third morally tolerable person into 
the play. His lady, a self-assertive woman 
of middle quality, is played with aplomb by 
Rosalind Atkinson. Edward Atienza makes 
an important contribution to the success of 
this production by his performance in the 
exacting part of Nano, Volpone’s household 
dwarf. Similar feats of self-denial are per- 
formed by Michael Hayes and Laurence 
Harvey. Raymond Westwell gives com- 
manding presence to Voltore and Michael 
Bates as Corbaccio is so funny within the 


limits of the part that one wishes Jonson 
had made more game of the old horror. 


Theatre Bookshelf (€ onid. 

The period covered ranges from the Classi- 
cal Age to present-day America, and the 
various views and judgments expressed are 
derived from many countries East and West. 

There are fourteen separate sections, and 
an outline of the chief players account for 
no jess than 120 biographers in brief. The 
compilers have really gone beyond the title, 
for one quickly notes the views of such a 
foremost critic as Archer, and some leading 
playwrights, including Shaw. Such a widen- 
ing of scope adds to the value of this truly 
remarkable book, and as a work of refer- 
ence it can be predicted with confidence that 
it will remain a standard volume. As one 
surveys the wide field covered in these 550 
pages the conviction is deepened as to the 
place occupied by dramatic art in all the 
civilisations of the world. The volume 
presents some of the most mature and 
illuminating criticisms of stagecraft, and for 
everyone concerned in any way with the 
actor’s profession, this comprehensive book 
will provide enjoyment and_ unfailing 
interest, 

Other books received include ** The Unholy Trade ”’ 
by Richard Findlater (Gollancz, 16/-); ** Training for 
the Stage’ by Dorothy Birch (Pitmans, 18/-); ** Top 
of the Biil.”” the Story of the London Palladium, by 
lan Bevan (Frederick Muller, 18/-); ** Apologie de la 
Danse’ by F. de Lauze (translated by Joan Wilde- 


blood) (Frederick Muller, 45/-); and ** Showboats ”’ by 
Philip Graham (Nelson, 25/-). 


VENING DRAMA SCHOOL 

August. Christchurch Studio Theatre, Regents 
Park, London. Acting Technique, Improvisation 
Make-Up, Production, Stage Movement, etc.—Registrar, 
Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent 


AVE over One Hundred out-of-print Play Pictorials. 
musical and dramatic. in good condition. Reason- 
able offers.—Hill-Whitfield, 149 Sussex Rd., Southport. 
UVENILE Leading Actor, ‘* Character’’ Actor, 
altractive girls all experienced and or trained, 
required by non professional rep. 32 performances 
arranged this season. Travelling expenses paid. 
Rehearsals Central London.—Write: Box No. 461. 


\ JARIAN NAYLOR. Intensive Stage Training 
Course. Christchurch Studio Theatre, Regents 
Park, Term starts September. Past Students now in 


Rep. and on tour.—Inquiries: Tel. WIM. 2161. 
ANTED.—Play Pictorial, Nos. 25-33 and 339-408 
preferably bound. State price required.—Galloway 

15 Carlton Drive, Putney, S.W.15. Tel.: Putney 9034 
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Amateur Stage 


HE Fortune Players, of Carlisle, with 

the financial assistance of their 
President, F. N. Hepworth, C.B.E., J.P., and 
zeal of their members, have converted attic 
premises into the first Experimental Theatre 
and Green Room Club in the City, for the 
use of amateur societies. In the near 
future they will be presenting a Shaw 
Festival, which will include Arms and the 
Man, Candida, Mrs. Warren's Profession 
and The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and are 
planning to run a Summer School under the 
direction of George Wood, Lecturer in 
London Drama Schools. A Ballet section 
is flourishing under the leadership of the 
Art Director, Miss Elfrid Huddlestone, and 
regular play readings and recorded music 
recitals are held. 

The Players are endeavouring to equip 
their theatre fully and are appealing to 
fellow-amateurs for surplus lighting 
equipment as a gift or on loan. Anyone 
interested in membership, or in offering 
assistance should contact Anton O’Hara, 
Director, 105 Warwick Road, Carlisle, 
Cumberland. 

First place at the 19th annual Welwyn 
Drama Festival was taken by LC.L. (Plastics) 
Drama Club, with a production by David 
Evans of Paul Green’s The No ‘Count Boy, 
which brought them 91 per cent. from the 
Adjudicator, Mr. Hugh Miller. 

All four of the characters in this play are 
American negroes and in addition to 
overcoming difficulties of make-up and 
accent, Eric Farley, in the title role, taught 
himself to play the mouth organ and then 
composed music for two solos which occur 
in the action of the play. 

Second and third places at the Festival 
were taken respectively by the Finlayson 
Players (Barnet) in G. B. Shaw’s Overruled, 
and the Baldock Players in Joint Owners in 
Spain by Alice Brown. 


Ronald Barker, Drama Adviser of the 
County of Leicester, produced once again a 
Shakespeare play, with a cast composed of 
amateurs from societies all over the county, 
to tour eight local towns which do not 
normally have theatrical performances. This 
year they chose Twelfth Night as their play. 
Unusual and pleasant touches 
costumes of the Commedia del Arte and 
a production in “arena” style, with 
accordion accompaniment. Mr. Barker 
himself designed all the costumes which 
were made by the group, and which will 


were 


Notes and Topics 


now form the basis of a permanent 
wardrobe for the county, open for the use 
of all societies in the future. Mr. Barker's 
yearly production is to further interest and 
appreciation of drama in Leicester. 

The next production of Middlesbrough 
Little Theatre will be His Excellency, 
by Dorothy and Campbell Christie, 
to be performed from 9th-18th October. Mr. 
John Lindsay has been appointed Director 
for the 1952-3 season. Already well-known 
as an actor, he has also had considerable 
experience as producer, particularly at the 
Byre Theatre, St. Andrews, which he 
originated. 

The Medway Theatre Guild produced 
A Midsummer Night's Dream in Gillingham 
Park, from 15th-19th July. 

The summer production of the Windsor 
Theatre Guild will be Twelfth Night on 
4th-9th August in the Chapter Garden, 
Windsor Castle. This follows _ their 
successful presentation of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor in 1951. All seats are bookable 
at 21/-, 15/-, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- and 2/6, and 
are obtainable from the Information Centre, 
Castle Hill, Windsor, or the Business 
Manager, 48 King’s Road, Slough. 

The Richmond Shakespeare Society gave 
a very successful performance of Henry IV, 
Part One, in the Richmond Open-Air 
Theatre, Terrace Gardens. The costumes 
and scenery were extremely well designed 
and the whole cast gave an_ excellent 
rendering of one of the best known of the 
Shakespeare histories. 


Drama School Performances 
The Rose Bruford Training College of 


Speech and Drama gave an_ excellent 
presentation of My Lady's Dress by Edward 
Knoblock at the Rudolf Steiner Hall from 
9th-11th July. The play was an excellent 
choice for the large cast and apart from 
the general high standard of _ the 
performances, a most outstanding feature 
of the production was the impressive 
scenery and beautiful costumes, designed 
and executed by students. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle was 
presented at the Vauxhall Park Open-Air 
Theatre by The Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art as their annual 
visit to Lambeth, on Saturday evening Sth 
July. During the afternoon the School gave 
a two-hour series of plays for children, 
admission to which was free. 
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EVANS PLAYS 


° WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Sweethearts and Wives ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


Gilbert and Margaret Hackforth Jones ws 
Scheduled for broadcast 11th August 
Costumes 


e . Wigs 2 DERBY ROAD 
A Cradle of Willow Greasepaints WATFORD 
Dorothy Wright 


Television production 5th August 
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All Enquiries to QUALITY 
Evans Bros, Montague House, Russell Square, WC1 SOUND 


KQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
TOYNBEE HALL TH EATRE periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 581° (4 lines) 




















PRODUCTION COURSE 
FOR AMATEURS The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Established 1925 

Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Two terms commencing Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
25th September 1952 INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
in the ART of the THEATRE 

Particulars from: 25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 
The Theatre Director, Toynbee Hall, E.1 
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